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Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we cast the kind of life 
we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory a world in which free men 
may fulfill their aspirations. 

So we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and women who can 


fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhouse become a service center for the 
home front. 


And we pray that our young people will learn in the schools and in the colleges the wisdom 
and forbearance and patience needed by men and women of good will who seek to bring 
to this earth a lasting peace.—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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American Educators 


a, supply your needs as quickly and as thoroughly 
as possible, is our foremost thought. The difficulties 


which the war has placed in the way of ideal SERVICE 
to you can’t, of course, be completely overcome, even by 
redoubled effort. But be assured, warehouse stocks as com- 
plete as possible —shipments as prompt as possible — will 


continue to be maintained. 
And every assistance our staff can render, from their expe- 


rience in the school buyer’s problems, is yours to command. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


American Seating Company 


207 Van Ness, South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





School Seating 

Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies * 
Flags [ 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 

School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary Materials 
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ALPINE MUSIC 


THE SWISS ALPHORN IN LEGEND AND IN FACT 


Marie Widmer 


ews to explain the origin of the Swiss alphorn a pretty legend relates 
how a lonely young herdsman in the Alps wished constantly for something 
that might help him brighten the long hours of his solitude. One evening, 
after he was already in bed, he heard voices in the room below his sleeping 
abode. Peering down he perceived three strangers around the fireplace. In the 
huge kettle that always hung there, one of the men was boiling a mixture. 
Presently one of the nocturnal visitors went 
outside and strange music began to float through 


too soon the music stopped and the player rejoined 
his companions. “Come down” the men now urged 
the youth in the loft, and trying to show himself 
fearless he promptly obeyed. 

Amazing things then began to happen. The 
stranger tending the boiling mixture took one of 
the three glasses which stood on the table and 
filled it. The liquid was of a brilliant green color. 
He gave a rap with his dipper, then filled the 
second glass, the same appearing bright red. With 
another rap he filled the third glass and that fluid 
showed the transparency of pure crystal. 
































‘Drink,” urged the men. “The green liquid will 
make you victorious in many battles,” promised 
the first. “The red beverage will bring you count- 
less riches,” enticed the second. “Neither glory 
nor riches can I give you,” declared the third, 
“but I offer you the happiness of real music and 
my alphorn”. 

Without hesitation the youth drank the clear 
liquid. The visitors and the glasses vanished and 
the bewildered herdsman climbed back to his 
sleeping quarters. Recalling the strange happen- 
ings in the night, he ran outdoors next morning 
and beheld, leaning against a tree, a wooden horn 
some 6 feet long. He placed it to his lips and soon 
found himself playing some familiar herdsmen’s 
tunes. 




































































More matter-of-fact data on the alphorn indi- 
cates that it had its origin in Northern Asia. From 
there it migrated southward with nomadic tribes, 
then finally reached the Swiss alpine regions. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, the Romans used horns of this 
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type for signaling. Historic records 
dealing with this now characteristic 
instrument of the alps are more defi- 
nite from the 9th century on. In 
those early days, in the Bernese and 
Valaisan mountains, the alphorn 
reached a length of over 13 feet. In 
other sections, especially in Central 
Switzerland, where the Rigi and My- 
then districts near Lucerne were its 
favorite haunts, the instrument was 
sometimes shortened by bending the 
upper part of the conical pipe to run 
parallel with the lower part. The av- 
erage length of Swiss alphorns is now 
only 6 feet. Nevertheless, even these 
shorter instruments can be heard at 
1'4 miles distance. 


Slender cembra pine or young fir 
furnishes the wood preferred for alp- 
horns. They are cut in two length- 
wise, carefully hollowed out, then 


An alpine quintet poses for the cameraman at Interlaken, Switzerland. 
the air. The herdsman listened spellbound, but all Photo, William Pleyer. 
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bound. The 


hooked end for the 
sound-hole is made of the root. At 
first the horn was covered with tree 
bark, mostly of birches, or with hemp 
yarn soaked in tar or pitch. Later on 
roots of young fir trees, about as thick 
as a pencil, were used, also rattan 
cane, which, while excellent and at- 
tractive, proved, however, rather ex- 
pensive. Today birch-rind or thin 
oakwood chips are generally used as 
protective materials. 


Seeing that the octave scale of the 
alphorn is not complete, players have 
been advised not to attempt the ren- 
dition of entire songs on this instru- 
ment. Nevertheless, in spite of its 
limitations, the music of the alphorn 
in alpine regions is an unforgettable 
delight, especially when it is mingled 
with the sound of tinkling cowbells 
and joyous waterfalls. 


Since the aesthetic effect of alp- 
horn blowing depends not so much 
on the sound as it does on the echo, 
the instrument is most effective out- 
of-doors, where it enjoys the advan- 
tage of open spaces. Interesting ob- 
servations have been made regarding 
the quality of the echo. It has been 
found that the first echo usually re- 
tains the key of the original melody, 
while the second echo may be a 
quarter-note lower and rhythmically 
less precise. 

Alphorn melodies, although lim- 
ited, have frequently found a place in 
the work of great composers. Out- 
standing examples are the beginning 
of the fourth movement in Beetho- 


| ven’s Pastoral Symphony; the prelude 


to Mozart's pastoral play Bastien and 
Bastienne, composed in 1768; the be- 
ginning of the overture to Rossini’s 
William Tell; also the respective pas- 
sages in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde. Ac- 
cording to a research on the alphorn 
made by S. Elkan, Wagner, when 
composing this opera, had suggested 
that a special instrument should be 
made for the herdsman’s horn, taking 
the Swiss alphorn as a model. 

Good alphorn playing is undoubt- 
edly an art, for it takes skill to ac- 


| quire the lip technique necessary for 


producing the desired notes and for 


giving musical variety. While there 


is no complete record of alphorn a: 
tists in days gone by, a few outstand- 
ing players are mentioned in small 
chronicles. Thus the Berner Taschen- 
buch of 1892-1894 remembers one 
Jakob Henzi of Chateau d’Oex who 
lived in the 16th century. He was 
the son of very poor people, but ad 
mirers of his alphorn music found a 
position for him as one of the guards 
of the Duke of Anjou in France. 


In the 19th century there was a 
general revival of interest in Swiss 
folklore. As a result renewed atten- 
tion was also focused on the alphorn. 
Thus Major Fr. von Mulinen ar- 


ranged for a course-of-study in alp- 
horn playing for young people, to be 
given in the Bernese Oberland by the 
Ferdinand F. Huber, a 
teacher at the Fellenberg School at 
Hofwyl. Huber accordingly spent 


composer 


yearly two weeks at Grindelwald and 
gave lessons on 6 alphorns. He was 
the first musician to attempt the tun- 
ing of several alphorns in the same 
pitch and to have alphorn melodies 
played in three parts. 


~e 
a Huber’s efforts evi- 


dently bore fruit. Since the middle 


Alphorn solos and flag swinging demonstrations are characteristic features of an 
alpine festival at Interlaken, Switzerland. The glorious Jungfrau rises in background. 
Photo, Brugger. 










































of last century alpine festivals, with 
competitions in excellent alphorn 
playing, have become annual events 
in Switzerland. 

The alphorn is without doubt the 
characteristic instrument of the Swiss 
Alps. 
music, when floating and echoing 
through the wide spaces of the alps, 
has a magic of its own which fills the 
hearts of natives of the Swiss moun- 
tain regions with a strange tender- 
ness and love for their homeland. 


Limited as its range is, its 


20th Anniversary 


a Railways of Mexico 
has among its General Agents, F. N. 
Puente, 541 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, who recently celebrated his 
20th anniversary in this position. In 
a statement he declares: 


“It is a matter of record that the Good 
Neighbor policy became a galvanized real- 
ity with the advent of Pearl Harbor. Then 
it forcefully dawned upon us on the West- 
ern Hemisphere that our respective destinies 
moved within the same orbit. And the Rio 
Grande has ever since been referred to as 
that separates — 
Mexico and the United States.” 


the river unites — not 
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RIVERS MOVE TO TOWN 


TENNESSEE NEW 9,000 MILES OF LAKE-SHORE LINE AND 5,700 MILES OF 
NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED INTER-CONNECTED, NAVIGABLE, INLAND-WATER 


WAY CHANNELS TO BRING 


BR vrs, which shaped the des- 
tiny of early America and were the 
nation’s oldest transportation high- 
ways, are staging a spectacular come- 
back by Man and Nature’s greatest 
cooperative projects for flood control, 
power and recreation. 

By the changing contours of the 
mighty Tennessee River, through the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, linked to 
the north with the Great Lakes and 
to the South with the Gulf of Mexico, 

new frontier of navigable inland- 
waterways awaits the post-war tourist 
in the great Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority developments. 


Life on the River 


The plaintive sound of the whistle, 
the churn of the paddle wheel and 
the winking lights of distant boats, 
which added glamour to “Life on the 
Mississippi” in early steamboat days, 
will soon find a modern counterpart, 
points out the American Express 
Travel Service. 
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Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, 
famous United Air Lines 
pilot, who has 3% million 
miles of flying experi- 





Trace AVIATION! 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL ENJOY THESE 
COLORFUL AVIATION MATERIALS 


(TODAY every boy and girl is keenly interested in all the fasci- 

nating branches of aviation. 
this instructive and absorbing subject. Hundreds of teachers are 
finding these big, complete kits an amazing help in the classroom. 
Students are anxious to learn about air transportation! 


A PRIMARY, AN 
SCHOOL KIT. Each contains large, instructive pictures . . 
40 big illustrated folders for students... 
Manual ... 
Aviation Materials, and many other items appropriate to each of 
the three grade levels. 


Order now. You may order for your students too! 


Here is your opportunity to teach 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE and A HIGH 
. inter- 
a com- 
directory of Free and Inexpensive 





world’s record! e te — “ae School and a 1 
7 ept. N-I, onroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 1 

Complete AVIATION ; ee ee DOC vacincnrtsrercececimince eee Kite. ; 
KITS — ONLY 25¢ ; s--messeessmesesreereseemed termediate Grade Kits. t 
(each postpaid) : woccanqunsdsinssssocnvecces: ~High School Kits. ; 
MAIL THIS COUPON a ; 
TODAY! oi I sinensis Sani elnaiateppcs acaba 1 
IIE ens eouCITY ZONE...........STATE..... : 
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NEW FRONTIERS TO POST-WAR TOURISTS 


The opening of the new American fron- 
tier of waterways can well be illustrated 
by Guntersville, Alabama, where the Gun- 
tersville Dam has moved the mile-away 
river up to the town’s front door. The rise 
of Guntersville from a sleepy cotton town 
to a great river port of modern docks, is 
only one of over 200 transformations in the 
Tennessee Valley area, from Muscle Shoals, 
Kentucky Dam, and Fontana Dam. 


New Water Routes 


Decatur has opened its terminal. Ocean- 
going ships are being built and launched 
and sent over the world’s sea lanes. Traffic 
dwarfs the past. Freight is moving by river 
on new water-routes, bringing rivers to 
Gunters- 
ville, Decatur, Chattanooga and Knoxville 
will operate as a unified system for sizable 
ships. 


towns and new towns on rivers. 


Over 5,700 miles of inter-connected wa- 
terways of navigable channels of 9 feet or 
more in depth, join into lakes, rivers and 
canals. The Tennessee watershed includes 
parts of 7 States. By dams and reservoirs 
it now reaches nearly 9,000 illus: 
trated by the new Kentucky Lake, which 


miles, 


alone has a shoreline of over 2,000 miles. 
It is a river under control, whereby water 
can be turned on and off like a faucet, syn- 
chronized in unity by the genius of engi- 
neering. 


For the post-war tourist will be the new 
cruise routes, new streams for yachting, sail- 
ing and speed-boating and new recreational 
areas and resorts. Eighteen recreational 
state parks of over half a million acres and 


six national forests are within the project. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 
with headquarters at 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, has issued 3 excellent pam- 
phlets of definite interest and value to Cali- 
Postwar Condi- 
tions and Trends, 38 pages, an analysis by 
Noel Sargent, secretary of the Association: 
2. Second Report of the Postwar Commit- 
tee, NAM, 96 pages; 3. Questions and 
Answers About Postwar Problems As De- 
veloped In Panel Discussions At NAM 
Postwar Conferences, 38 pages. 
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They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


HM Over te Wild / 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, “This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 


It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 
—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


NOTE: Many schools baving 16 mm. sound projectors are anxious to 
borrow the film, "This Amazing America.” But prints are not easy to 
obtain—and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your request 
to Greybound Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we'll do our best to fill it. 


GREYHOUND —-** 









































Tix State of Washington, the only 
State in the Union named after a 
President of the United States, is like 
California and Oregon in planning an 
extensive post-war tourist vacation 
welcome, according to the survey 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 


BROADCAST 


Spring Semester 
FEB. 3 — MAY 18, 1944 


Period D: Old World Music 


Soccer eee Raeee Asiatic Music 
ee | eee African Music 
bimsenecbete European Music 


Period E: New World Music 


Music 
Music 
Music 


| Music & The Home 
ee ne Music & Religion 
MGS 66s Sician she Music & Industry 


Ape. 205 i. Music & Communication 


Period G: Modern Influences 
Apr. 27: 
American Folk-Song (Blues) 
May 4: 
American Folk-Dance (Ragtime) 
May ll: 
Transportation (Boogie Woogie) 
May 18: Jazz. 
Tune in each Thursday morning at 
10:00 to 10:30, P.W.T. 


Listen to Standard School Broadcast 
over these NBC stations: 


California— KPO, KFI, KMJ, KFSD, 
Oregon—KMED, KGW. Washington— 
KOMO, KHQ. Utah—KDYL. Arizona 
—KTAR, KGLU, KVOA, KYUM. 
Idaho—KIDO, KSEI, KTFI. 


FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Is available to any accredited teacher 
or adult listening-group leader who will 
use it in conjunction with group-listen- 
ing to the eo For Request Cards 
write to Standard School Broadcast, 
225 Bush St., San Francisco. 


STANDARD 
of CALIFORNIA 












































































POST-WAR WASHINGTON 


THE WONDERS OF GRAND COULEE DAM AS MAN’S GREATEST SCENIC 
ACHIEVEMENT TO BE FEATURED AS A TOURIST 
ATTRACTION IN ITSELF 


bureau of American Express Company. 


“From the Inland Empire to the 
Olympia Peninsula, Puget Sound, New 
National Park and National Forests, 
down the mighty Columbia River, 
through the Cascade Wonderlands, 
with the new attractions of Grand 
Coulee Dam, the State is preparing 
for tourists,” states Douglas Malcolm 
of the Company. 


A 2,000-square-mile arm of the 
Pacific Ocean, known as the Puget 
Sound country, extends from the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca to the State Capital 
of Olympia.. Here are the great na- 
tional parks and national forests best 
known by Mount Rainier, Mount 
Baker and Mount Olympia. 


In eastern Washington are the 
beautiful inland-lake regions. For the 
after-war tourist, central Washington 
will present the marvels of Grand 
Coulee-Bonneville Dams and 64 other 
great power-projects now enlisted for 
war. 


Grand Coulee 


The Grand Coulee, termed the Big- 
gest Job on Earth, a dam bigger than 
any man has ever built, is 4 times the 
length of the Great Boulder Dam. It 
dwarfs the imagination as it dwarfs 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt by being 
nearly 5 times its size. The dam front 
itself stretches 4,300 feet from cliff to 
cliff and creates a 150-square-mile 
artificial lake. 


The gigantic project stirs the imagi- 
nation by its water storage chasm of 
over 50 miles long to aid in the 
reclaiming of 1,200,000 acres. The 
Washington State Progress Commis- 
sion is placing the attractions of the 
new Grand Coulee recreational area 
as a fitting addition to the State's 
other natural wonders. 
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The Instructor, widely-known teachers 
magazine with a national circulation, has 3 
California teachers as contributors to its 
January issue— Mrs. Harriette W. Porter, 
San Diego; Don Marshall, Pasadena; Mar- 
ceille Brown, Ojai. The Instructor is pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. 


Film Insurance 


Films Incorporated Inaugurates Film 
Damage Insurance 


Bis Incorporated, 16 mm film 
library, with headquarters in New 
York City, has introduced an innova- 
tion with regard to film-damage insur- 
ance, 


By this plan, for 10c per daily rental, 
or a maximum of 25c for weekly or longer 
rentals, Films Incorporated assumes all 
costs resulting from damage to a fillm 
while it is in the hands of the user. This 
nominal charge is added to the invoice 
rental. 


Screen Adettes Inc. is the western dis- 
tributor for Films Incorporated, with ex- 
changes located in Portland, Oregon and 
1709 West 8th Street, Los Angeles, 14. 













Welcome 
AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 


But be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - ALL Witn Batu 


The BILTMORE 


te Fifth and Grand Ave. + 
LOS ANGELES 
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Developing HEALTH-on-the-HOME-FRONT 
is a War Job for all of us! 
















n 
[7 
Help make the answer “Yes” to question, 
“Am I Physically Fit?” Send today for free DENTAL HEALTH for 
’ material on Health and Good Grooming. ELEMENTARY GRADES 
, al : ’ 
nd HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
1! do, too. And its successful outcome depends aa . 
. greatly on physical fitness. For bodies as well as SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
is minds must be trained to guard America’s morale PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
L . 
a. and well-being. : HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Thanks to the thousands of teachers who realize Health and Physical Education 
this important fact, the growing generation, from " E y 
i. primary grades to college years, is benefiting by ae 
= modern educational work in health and hygiene. Hygiene 
nd If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, Commercial Subjects 


you will find our free material on dental health, Vocational Guidance 
physical training, and personal grooming a big 
help in your work. So send today for these care- 
fully planned aids to well-rounded programs. They a oe nee 

include colored wall chart, teaching pamphlet, and (including special pre-induction program) 
student material. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 





Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 24, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE ‘ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING °°:"2i,5choo" 


Check or College) Check 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart 
(Special editions —for elementary —for high school) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates.[]  Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 















“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart............... CO 


r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
- in Wartime” . 

New Cardboard Model of Set of ‘Teeth ‘= a UI : 
(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides C] 
| Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful . | 
| Program on Dental Health’’.......................... C] Gopomning ten - trae eae sai - | 
| | 
| MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) | 
“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart..........[7] “Am I Physically Fit?” Student Folders CJ 
| Physical Fitness Chart with Standards and Tests CT 
PR Sik sa steeped Loosen Name of school or college | 
| (Where you teach) | 
School Street Address hdecdecittlalagsiacls inentilbiisctataen a cisplatin ..... State 
| (Check): Elementary? ...... | | Sr. High?..................College?................. Other? | 
Grade Taught ‘haibenemipbial 2: sdietenstepngsiaccesicina niall Number of classes I teach 
| | 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


OUR LOCAL SCHOOLS — THAT’S THE IMPORTANT THING TO PARENTS AND 


TO PATRONS OF EVERY CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY! 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK THIS YEAR TO A PRESENTATION 


LET’S DEDICATE 
OF 


THE FACTS, TO A SHOWING OF THE SOUND WORK BEING 
DONE IN EVERY CLASSROOM! 


Joseph Burton Vasche’, Director of Curriculum, Placer County Schools, Auburn 


“In wartime, as in peacetime, Good 
Teaching is the finest of all Amer- 
ican services!” 


Di -aineremeis annual observ- 
ance of California Public Schools 
Week, April 24-29! 

For the third successive year, the 
observance will fall during days of 
this country’s participation in the 
Great Global War! Since Pearl Har- 
bor, every school district in the state 
has had one basic concern, that of 
rendering every possible assistance to 
the War Effort. The record of serv- 
ice is clear, and the public, generally, 
through the newspapers, the radio, 
and personal contacts, is familiar with 
the main contributions of the schools 
toward Final and Complete Victory. 


The past year has given virtually 
every school in the state problems 
which only those in the profession can 
understand, and there is no need to 
devote Public Schools Week time to 
them. 


First, there has been the drain on 
personnel, brought on by enlistments 
in the armed forces and by shifts into 
industries. The solution here has been 
in heavier teaching loads, and in the 
patriotic willingness of hundreds of 
women, many of whom had taught 
previously, to fill existing classroom 
vacancies. Both of these solutions 
have meant hard work and personal 
sacrifices upon the part of the good 
people involved. 


The other great problem, which 
school people know and appreciate, is 
the increased amount of uncertainty 
which exists in cases of individual 
boys and girls, brought on by worries 
over close relatives in armed forces, 
indecision over choice of military 
service or industry, etc., etc., all re- 


lated directly to pressure of the times. 
In every instance, the necessity for 
patient understanding and treatment 
is clear, and the teachers are giving it! 


As recent months are surveyed, the 
thought comes that Public Schools 
Week this year should be marked by 
a calm, simple emphasis upon the day- 
by-day work of every classroom, 
nursery school through junior college 
and adult education, particularly as it 
affects every child and every home in 
the district. 


Thus, the theme of the 1944 ob- 
servance might well be, Our Schools, 
Our Community, and Ourselves!—the 
latter word, of course, referring to the 
individual student and his parents. 
For this one time, we might conserve 
so badly-needed teacher energy by 
confining our activities to the regular 
classroom run of things, and let them 
speak for themselves. And don’t be 
surprised if such an observance turns 
out to be the most successful of all! 


Practical Suggestions 


Here are a few general suggestions 
for your school’s observance this year: 


1. Get down to brass tacks right now, 
by having a faculty;community committee 
outline the week's events. 


2. Aim at offering a picture of normal 


school life and its accomplishments. 


3. Divide up the preparation duties so 
that no one person will have to give more 
than two or three good hours of his outside 
time. 


4. Emphasize “open-house™ features, with 
‘patrons invited to school all week long. A 
printed invitation, signed by the teacher, 
should be mailed to the parents of every 
child in her class. 


5. One evening program may be desir- 
able. Have pupil participation in all aspects, 


including the 
exercises. 
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brief, informal auditorium 


6. Stress things actually being done. By 
group demonstrations in the classrooms, 
show parents and other guests how students 
are being taught to read, to learn mathe- 
matical skills, to develop projects in science 
and the industrial arts, etc., etc. 


7. Short paragraphs, prepared by pupils 
as a creative writing activity, upon the 
observance theme, may be worked into an 
attractive leaflet, printed at small cost, and 
distributed as a souvenir to all who visit 
the school. 


8. Newspaper articles and radio programs 
should be presented during Public Schools 
Week, characterized by the same directness 
and simplicity, and featuring student par- 
ticipation as far as practicable. 


9. In every detail of the observance, have 
the interest of the individual child, and his 
home at heart. This attitude will enrich, 
particularly, the chats with the parents. 


10. Make Public Schools Week the start 
of a program of pleasant, sincere, home- 
school-community relationships that will ex- 
tend throughout the year. 


In outlining the 1944 program, local 
observance committees will find help- 
ful, various articles on Public Schools 
Week which have appeared in this 
magazine, in early spring months of 
previous years. 


Masonic lodge leaders, in addition, 
can offer many excellent suggestions, 
both from the standpoint of their 
fraternal order, which is the state-wide 
sponsor of Public Schools Week, as 
well as from their own personal inter- 
est in schools of the community. 


The challenge is for a truly vital 
observance of 25th annual California 
Public Schools Week! Let us re- 
spond in real professional fashion, 
each one of us, as teachers and as 
administrators, by providing our just 
share to this necessary and real pro- 
gram of interpretative action! 


* * * 


Activities, Projects, Units-of-Work Cata- 
log for 1932-39, by Junius L. Merriam, a 
University of California Press book of 275 
pages, paper covers, continues the catalog 
(1925-31) issued by Lincoln School Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University in 1932. 
Thus the 2 volumes cover a period of 15 
years of curriculum changes and are of the 
highest value to all workers in that field. 
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CURRENT HAPPENINGS 


Roy W. Cloud 


A. the December meeting of the 
CTA Council of Education I was re- 
quested to have an up-to-date study 
made of California Teachers Salaries 
and the Cost-of-Living. As our Re- 
search Director, now an officer in the 
United States Army, is somewhere in 
Europe, we contacted Dr. John C. 
Almack, professor of education at 
Stanford University. Dr. Almack has 
had ‘wide experience in research work 
and in instructing students in that 
line of activity. He agreed to prepare 
the material and assemble the facts 
when they had been received. 


Accordingly, Salary questionnaires 
were prepared and sent to city and 
district superintendents of schools re- 
questing them to give detailed infor- 
mation covering salaries paid to the 
certificated employees in their. sys- 
tems. At the same time, requests 
were made of county superintendents 
asking them to give the same material 
in their counties for all teachers not 
under city or district superintendents. 


Furthermore, questionnaires on Cost- 
of-Living were sent to 1200 certifi- 
cated employees within the State. The 
names were picked at random from 
our list of members except that the 
questionnaire was sent to each mem- 
ber of the CTA Council of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Almack, in preparing this 
questionnaire on Cost - of - Living, 
wanted the fact stressed that he could 
get much of the material from the 
regular reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but that he desired to see 





how the reports from a sampled list of 
school-workers would compare with 
the data received by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The response from those who re- 
ceived the questionnaires has been 
exceptionally good. We are hoping 
that a miracle may happen and that 
we shall have a 100% response. Dr. 
Almack hopes to have his study com- 
pleted by the first of March. It will 
then be sent to the various parts of 
California for use by teacher groups 
and school trustees. 

The data included will cover sal- 
aries now paid, increases which have 
been given, salary trends, salary 
schedules in general, and other fac- 
tors which should make this a very 
valuable study. Superintendents who 
have not returned their questionnaires 
are urged to do so. 


Special Sessions and Retirement 


Before this issue of the magazine goes to 
press, the first of Governor Warren's spe- 
cial sessions of the California Legislature 
will have been called. We have discussed 
this session with members of the Governor's 
staff, and were informed that nothing would 
be done which would have any bearing on 
Education. Governor Warren has restated 
on a number of occasions that he will call 
another special session as soon as the Interim 
Committee of the Legislature has prepared 
a teachers retirement salary bill. 


In an address before the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco on January 7, Gov 
ernor Earl Warren outlined some of the 


matters which are of pressing importance to 
the state at large. At our request, the Gov- 
ernor sent to us a copy of this speech. 
There are several paragraphs which deal 
directly with teacher retirement. 


In this address, Governor Warren stated 
that he planned to call at least three special 
sessions of the Legislature. One of them in 
late spring, he reiterated, will deal with 
teacher retirement. The closing paragraph 
concerning retirement states: 


The Governor Says — 


“Believing though I did that teachers 
retirement pay at present is inadequate and 
that the present retirement fund is unsound, 
l vetoed the bill. In doing so, I suggested 
that the entire matter be restudied by all 
the interested parties and by actuaries and 
that when substantial agreement had been 
reached in regard to a new bill, I would 
call the Legislature into special session to 
reconsider the problem. I said I would do 
this within a year of the date of my veto 
and I am hopeful that all parties concerned 
will be ready for a special session on the 
subject by late spring or early summer. Cer- 
tainly the question is one which needs care- 
ful attention and permanent solution. You 
will get some idea of the financial signifi- 
cance of this problem when I tell you that 
the proposal considered last session would 
have cost the State from $12,000,000 to 
$14,000,000 a biennium.” 


The Interim Committee which will spon- 
sor the retirement bill is made up of Chair- 
man, Senator H. E. Dillinger of Placerville, 
Senators T. H. DeLap of Richmond and 
Randolph Collier of Yreka, and Assembly- 
men Lee T. Bashore of Glendora, Gerald 
P. Haggerty of San Francisco, and Albert 
M. King of Oroville. 

The committee assigned to Mr. Bashore 
the responsibility of having the retirement 
proposal prepared. He has employed a firm 
of actuaries in Los Angeles and the bill is 
rapidly being put into shape. 

Mr. Bashore has addressed a number of 
school groups and has given very general 
satisfaction in the presentation of his mate- 
rials. He has discussed retirement with the 
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CTA Council of Education, the Southern 
Section of CTA, Stockton Teachers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco Teachers Association, 
and other groups. He has expressed the 
hope that the proposal will be ready for 
submission at a special session of the Legis- 
lature which will be called just before or 
immediately following the Presidential pri- 
mary election to be held May 2. 


Aid to Elementary Schools 


So far we have had no definite promise 
from Governor Warren as to when a spe- 
cial session will be held to care for the 
additional State funds for elementary schools 
which are necessary to maintain the present 
minimum salary of $1500 for California 
teachers. In reducing the amount specified 
by a law enacted at the 1943 session, Gov- 
ernor Warren declared that he would see 
that the amount deducted by him in signing 
the bill would be allocated to the schools at 
a later time. We are satisfied that Governor 
Warren will keep this the 
schools. 


promise to 


CTA Membership 


The 1944 enrollment of membership in 
California Teachers Association for the six 
Sections is coming to the office in a gratify- 
ing manner. In examining these enrollments 
we find that the rural areas of the State are 
renewing their memberships much better 
than is the case with the two largest cities. 
It is our earnest hope that these cities will 
do as well as the rest of the State, in which 
case the entire CTA membership will be 
considerably larger than it has been in the 
past two years. 


War and Peace Fund 


Rural Areas Surpass Two Largest 
Cities 


Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley, who is in 
charge of the collection of the NEA War 
and Peace Fund, reports that California is 
not living up to its reputation of making 
good any pledge which California has made 
to the National Education Association. The 
quota assigned to California, and which was 
accepted by the leaders of educational work 
in this State, is $36,000. This amount 
should have been raised by January 1. How- 
ever, sad to relate, less than half of the 
amount has so far been pledged. We trust 
that the teachers of California will send 
their contributions to Mrs. Louise Beyer 
Gridley, c/o California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, 
in order that the national association may 
have the necessary funds to promote a good 
program of education for our country. 


Income Tax Rulings 


Duanc December, many calls came to 


us for information concerning the payments 





which teachers would be required to make 
in the settlement of their income taxes for 
the last quarter of 1943. I secured a ruling 
from the Collector of Internal Revenue in 


San Francisco. I also communicated with 


Honorable Clarence F. Lea, Congressman 
from the First District of California, and 
asked him to secure information concerning 
the matter. Mr. Lea, with his usual cour- 
tesy, discussed the matter with the national 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and has 
sent to us the following explanation: 


“Section 1621 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as added by section 2 of the Current Tax 
Payment Act of 1943, defines a payroll period 
as follows: 


‘The term “payroll period’? means a period 
for which a payment of wages is ordinarily 
made to the employee by his employer, and the 
term “miscellaneous payroll period” means a 
payroll period other than a daily, weekly, bi- 
weekly, semimonthly, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual, or annual payroll period.” 


“In the case of teachers whose salaries are 
paid in nine or ten monthly installments, with- 
holding is applicable on each monthly install- 
ment as if paid for that month only, and no 
withholding is required for either the three 
months or two months, as the case may be, in 
which no payments are made. The salaries are 
not subject to withholding to cover the interim 
months. 


“Accordingly, it is held, in the case of tax- 
payers who receive their total teaching salaries 
within nine or ten months of the year and have 
a monthly payroll period, that their employers 
should withhold the tax under the Current Tax 
Payment Act of 1943 on the basis of the amount 
of compensation which they receive each month. 
Therefore, the amount of tax which must be 
witheld from such teaching salaries will be de- 
ducted from their compensation on the basis of 
nine or ten monthly payroll periods. Those 
teachers who receive their teaching salaries on 
a twelve-month basis will have the annual with- 
holding tax deducted from their salaries within 
the twelve monthly payroll periods. 


“Although the teachers who are paid on a 
nine or ten month basis do not have the benefit 
of the full annual personal withholding exemp- 
tion, no injustice or undue hardship can result 
since, in the event that their final returns show 
overpayments, the amounts in excess of their 
respective tax liabilities will be refunded by the 
collectors of internal revenue or may be claimed 
by the teachers as a credit against their esti- 
mated taxes for 1944. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Robert E. Hannegan 
Commissioner” 


A VERY famous woman of California 
recently died in New York City, Mrs. 
Herbert Clark Hoover, wife of the former 
President of the United States. 


When a resident of the White House, 
she highly complimented the teachers of 
California. Mrs. Hoover was invited to at- 
tend the California Breakfast, held in 
Washington during the convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. A President's wife never before had 
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breakfasted away from the White House 
with any organization. Setting aside prece- 
dents, Mrs. Hoover accepted the invitation 
of California Teachers Association, at- 
tended the Breakfast and made a short talk. 

Washington newspapers, commenting on 
the event, said that such acceptance by the 
First Lady of the Land marked a new de- 
parture in White House procedure. A gra- 
cious, charming lady, she worked assidu- 
ously in the Girl Scout movement and was 
deeply interested in Public Education. 

The funeral of Mrs. Hoover was held at 
Alta Mesa, a beautiful rural cemetery near 
Palo Alto, in Santa Clara County. 


As this magazine goes to press, the State 
Education Council, composed of California 
educators, is meeting with Dr. Dexter at 
the State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. We hope to report, in our next 
issue, some of the matters which came before 
this Commission. 


Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, have 
issued A Logger’s Odssey, by Sverre Nord. 
The author, born in the Arctic Circle in 
Norway, came to the United States after 
his 21st birthday and as an immigrant boy 
lived and worked in the forests of Wash- 
ington. He travéled extensively and took 
copious notes of all that he saw in these 
travels. These notes and the original story, 
made up of letters, were copied in Swedish, 
then translated into English by Mr- Nord. 


He has an unusually fine style and his 
description of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico is most interesting read- 
ing. Price, $3. 


China Book Week 


Ix cooperation with Office of War In- 
formation, the International Relations 
Board of American Library Association is 
sponsoring a China Book Week, to be cele- 
brated in school, college and public li 
braries March 25-31. Russian Book Week 
is slated for May 1-7. 


School and public libraries are plan- 
ning lecture programs, film showings and 
special Chinese book festivals in coopera: 
tion with teachers. Office of War Informa- 
tion issues Library War Guide No- 3, avail- 
able to school librarians, outlining program 
suggestions and sources of materials. Many 
materials may be obtained direct from OWI, 
and related packets on China are offered by 
U. S. Office of Education. For further in- 
formation apply to Public Relations Divi- 
sion, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 
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ACTIVITY FILMS 


RECOMMENDED FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


Frederica Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley, Chairman, Visual Aids 
Committee NSW A, and Claire Robertson, Albany High School, Secretary, 
Cooperative Previewing Film Committee of Northern California 


incenitive Previewing Film 
Committee of Northern California 
(described in this magazine October, 
1943, page 15) submits the following 
appraisal of films in physical educa- 
tion. All films mentioned are 16 mm., 
sound, and black and white, unless 
otherwise stated. The opinion of the 
Committee on the value of each film 
has been indicated as follows: out- 
standing, excellent, good, fair, or poor 


Tennis 


Technique of Tennis by Lloyd Budge — Uni- 
versity of California,** and Educational Film 
Catalog*, 1 reel. 

Rated: ‘‘Good” for the more advanced player. 
Lloyd Budge’s own system of teaching the fol- 
lowing: the grip, the execution of forehand, 
backhand, and service strokes, and a demonstra- 
tion of the volley. The Preview Committee did 
not rate this film as high as ‘Fundamentals 
of Tennis” demonstrated by his brother, Don 
Budge, for the teaching of tennis to beginners. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Catalog No. 3051TFC. Rental, $1. 


Swimming and Diving 


Learn to Swim — University of California,** 
and Educational Film Catalog.* 2 reels. 


Rated: “Excellent” for all ages for the teach- 
ing progression of fundamentals and strokes in 
swimming. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Catalog No. 2859. Rental, $2. 

Eyes for Safety — Educational Film Catalog 
Supplement July, 1943.* 1 reel, color. 


Rated: “Good” from the point of view of the 
emphasis on safety and health featured in the 
organization of a swimming pool. It is not a 
film on teaching techniques of strokes in swim- 
ming. The title seemed to us misleading. 

Distributor: Iowa State University — restricted 
to Iowa Schools until future date. 

Swim and Live — University of California,** 
and the Educational Film Catalog Supplement 
July, 1943.* 2 reels. 

Rated: “Outstanding.” Superbly photographed 
by Army Air Forces at Miami Beach, showing 
how the Army is training its people how to 
swim, how to abandon ship, how to remain 
afloat by the use of aids, and how to swim 
through burning oil. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Catalog No. 3319. Rental 50c. 





* Educational Film Catalog, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

** Department of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of California, Extension Division, Berkeley 
or Los Angeles. 


Springboard Diving — University of Califor- 
nia.** Silent, 2 reels, color. Sound, 1 reel, color. 

Rated: “Outstanding,” beautiful photography 
and with perfection in the execution of diving. 
Land drill is included, also errors of diving. 
Superior film for teaching of elementary diving. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Catalog Nos.: Sound, No. 3445; Silent, No. 900. 
Rental: Sound, $2; Silent, $3. 


Volleyball 


Volleyball for Boys— University of Califor- 
nia,** and Educational Film Catalog,* 1 reel. 

Rated: “Outstanding” for junior high (boys 
and girls) to adult age, with fine drills and good 
modifications of the game. The educational au- 
thor is Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, 
University. 


Indiana 


Distributor: Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of California Extension Divi- 
sion. Catalog No. 2637. Rental: $1.50. 


Tumbling 


Beginning Tumbling — University of Califor- 
nia,** and Educational Film Catalog,* 1 reel. 

Rated: “Outstanding” for girls and boys. 
This film shows teaching sequence in rolls, 
balances, cartwheels, round off, ete. The edu- 
cational author is Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, 
Indiana University. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of California Extension Divi- 
sion. Catalog No. 2633. Rental: $1.50. 


Health and Posture 


Posture for Poise —- Educational Film Cata- 
slog,* 114 reels, silent, 1941. 

Rated: “Good,” best suited for Junior and 
Senior High School and College girls; different 
social levels and natural situations are well 
represented. Good posture exercises are demon- 
strated. It needs an instructor’s help to point 
out the correct from the incorrect posture 
scenes. 

Distributor: University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Rental, $1.50. 

Winged Scourge by Walt Disney, University 
of California,** color, 1 reel. 

Rated: ‘Excellent’ with animated cartoons 
for health-teaching, guarding against malaria, 
to students from elementary school level on up 
through college. 

Distributor: Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California Extension Division. 
Catalog No. 3428. Rental: 50c. 





FIGHTING AND WRITING 


RECRUITS LEARN HOW. TO FIGHT— AND HOW TO WRITE 


Lt. Johns H. Harrington,* 264th Infantry 


Cisctinas rifles, bayonet prac- 
tice, peeling potatoes . . . These sound 
more like typical garrison existence 
for Army recruits than do composi- 
tions and phonetics, yet the average 
enlisted man has a chance to learn to 
write, as well as fight. Uncle Sam’s 
military leaders encourage units to 
provide instruction in reading and 
writing for those who didn’t have an 
opportunity to receive adequate ele- 
mentary education. 


In the 264th Infantry of the 66th 
Panther Division, for example, now 
located at Camp Robinson, Arkansas, 
evening classes have been conducted 
for months in line with a desire of 
higher headquarters “to bring up the 
standards.” Classes have met once or 
twice a week for sessions each lasting 
an hour and a half. 





* Former teacher of English and journalism, 
Orange Union High School, Orange County. 


Under the tutelage of C. A. Smith, 
2 warrant officer, and Corporal Rob- 
ert E. Wagner and Private James E. 
Donnelly, both college graduates, some 
55 men began the struggle last year 
with such weighty matters as phonet- 
ics, building vocabularies, and con- 
struction of sentences and paragraphs. 
The men were taught to write their 
“general orders,” which are the in- 
structions universally followed on 
guard duty. There has been home 
work, too. 


These English students in khaki 
wrote compositions on subjects like 
the PX, which is the enlisted man’s 
general store; the rifle range; and 
firing the machine-gun. The fact that 
the themes are in line with the train- 
ing for combat which the men are 
actually getting during the day has 
made the 
ingful. 


instruction more mean- 








A DAY CARE CENTER 


DAY CARE SERVICES OF THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL DISTRICT 


D. R. Renke, Superintendent, Lakewood School District, Near Long Beach, 
Los Angeles County 


A LARGER and larger number of 
mothers of children of pre-school and 
elementary school age are constantly 
being employed in war plants. The 
Long Beach Douglas plant, located in 
the Lakewood School District, for 
example, employs 22,000 women and 
is desperately seeking a larger number 
of women workers to meet the in- 
creased demand for the production of 
more aircraft. 


This demand is bringing into this 
area greatly expanded housing and 
many new families, of which approxi- 
mately 50% of the mothers will be 
employed. This demand for more 
working mothers and the influx of a 
large number of employable mothers 
has made necessary the increased need 
for day care services for the many 
children of these working mothers. 


The critical aspect of this problem 
is that most parents do not recognize 
the need for day care service for their 
children, unless the children are very 
young. 

Although Lanham Act funds have 
been made available for the operation 
and maintenance of nursery and ex- 
tended day care services, and many 
such programs have been inaugurated 
by school districts, the proportionate 
numbers of children actually enrolled 
and utilizing this service in comparison 
with the number of children needing 
this care is quite small, particularly 
beyond the kindergarten age level. 
Bringing this larger group actively 
into the program constitutes a major 
problem and challenge to school per- 
sonnel rendering this highly important 
war service. 

Lakewood School District, which 
has operated both a nursery and 
extended day care program for school 
children since June, 1943, has at- 
tempted to meet this problem in the 
following manner: 


1. A survey was made in the district to 
determine the number and names of all 





employed mothers and the place and hours 
of their employment. It was found that 254 
children of a possible 794 in the district 
had mothers gainfully employed; of these 
71 were enrolled in the Nursery. 


2. Need for the program shown and sup- 
port enlisted from the parent-teacher asso- 
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ciation, the chamber of commerce, the Lions 
club, and the school district personnel. This 
was presented personally before these 
groups. Posters were displayed in the local 
real estate offices. 


3. The nursery and day care programs 
were publicized in the local and Long 
Beach papers, school paper and bulletins 
sent home with children. This publicity 
was continuous, with different phases pre- 
sented at various times. 


4. Enlisted cooperation of the Douglas 
plant employment personnel. Here, as moth- 
ers were first employed, counseling and in 
some instances attendance of children in 


Lakewood Child Care Center: General Daily Program 


Nursery 
6:15- 7:00 Inspection; toilet 2-yr. olds; free play — inside or outside. 
7:00- 7:30 Breakfast for 2-yr. group. 
Toilet and wash for breakfast — 3- and 4-yr. group. 
7:30- 8:00 Breakfast for 3- and 4-yr. group. 
Water for all groups. 
7.:30- 9:00 Toilet, and bed for 2-yr. olds (sleep period). 
9:00- 9:30 2-yr. group; toilet and juice. 
Two-Year-Old Group 
7:30- 9:00 Toilet and morning nap. 
9:00- 9:30 Get up; toilet; juice. 
9:30-10 :45 Free play and picture books, kindergarten yard. 
10: 45-11 :00 Toilet; wash for dinner. 
11 :00-11:15 Rest. 
11 :15-42:00 Dinner. 
12:00-12:15 Toilet. 
12:15- 2:15 Sleep. 
2:15- 2:30 Up; dress; toilet. 
2:30- 2:45 Milk and snack. 
2:45- 5:30 Patio; pictures; play. 
Three-Year-Old Group 
8:00- 9:30 Outside; free play, or painting and special activities. 
9:30- 9:45 Toilet ; wash. 
9 :45-10:00 Juice. 
10 :00-10: 45 Rest; rhythms; excursions; music outside. 
10:45-11:15 Patio — play. 
11:15-11:30 Toilet; wash for dinner. 
11:30-11: 45 Stories. 
11:45-12:15 Dinner. 
1p:15-12:30 Toilet. 
12:30- 2:30 Sleep. 
2:30- 2:45 Toilet. 
2:45- 3:00 Milk and snack, 
3:00- 3:45 Kindergarten yard for play. 
8 :45- 5:30 Patio — pictures ; play. 
Four-Year-Old Group 
8:00- 9:00 Free play. 
9:00- 9:30 Stories. 
9:30- 9:45 Toilet and wash (school lavatory). 
9: 45-10 :00 Juice, 
10:00-10:30 Rest and stories. 
10: 30-11 :30 Special quiet activities — kindergarten yard. 
11 :80-11:45 Toilet and wash (school lavatory). 
11 :45-12:00 Stories. 
12:00-12:30 Dinner. 
12 :30-12:45 Toilet. 
12:45- 2:45 Sleep. 
2:45- 3:00 Toilet. 
3:00- 3:15 Milk and snack. 
$:15- 3:45 Kindergarten — play. 
4:00- 5:30 Patio. 
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Day Care Schedule for Saturdays and Holidays 


Hours: 6:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


6:00- 9:00 Supervised quiet activities or outside play—weather permitting (Mrs. Hall, Mr. Bemis) 
9:10-10 :30 Grades 1-2-3-4 Grades 5-6-7-8-9 
Girls Boys Girls Boys 
9:10-10 :30 Crafts Shop Art Games 
10 :40-12:00 Art Games Crafts Shop 
12 :00-12:30 Lunch period — supervised (Pollock-Shehorn). 
12:30- 1:15 Dancing class —tap and ballet (35 cents per child). 
1:15- 8:00 Feature film (10 cents per child). 
$:00- 5:30 Supervised play (Pollock). 


Rates: Day Care 


$1.50 per week (including breakfast, if left at 6:30 a.m.). 


75 cents per week (without breakfast). 


25 cents per day or fractional part of day. 


Rates on weekly basis, payable in advance. 


Rates: Nursery 


$3.00 per week (including hot lunch). 


$3.90 per week (lunch and breakfast). 


Personnel 


D. R. Renke, District Superintendent and Director of Day-Care Services. 


Mrs. Grace M. Tuller, Nursery-School Director. 


Mrs. Paul E. Porier, Day-Care Center Secretary. 


our day care center was arranged. This is 
the proper place for the arrangement of 
this service, and Mrs. M. H. Hiaigler, 
womens service representative for the Long 
Beach Douglas Aircraft, is to be com- 
mended for this helpful cooperation with 
this and other school districts in the area. 


5. Circular letters including a schedule 
of the day care activities, personnel, rates, 
etc., an enrollment blank, with a brief per- 
sonal message in some instances, were pre- 
pared by the day care secretary and mailed 
to all employed mothers whose children 
were not enrolled. 


6. Home calls were made by the school 
nurse (half time employed by the day care 
program), to determine what provision was 
being made, if any, for the child's care in 
the absence of the employed mothers, and 
to recommend enrollment in the day care 
program. Although adequate care was indi- 
cated by a number of parents, enrollment 
was secured in many instances. 


7. New families moving into the district 
are personally informed of the day care 
services, and the list of children needing 
day care is constantly revised to include 
many incoming families. This is important, 
as there are 1200 homes in the district oc- 
cupied during the November, December 
and January just passed. 


Although the program here has 
encountered many difficulties, includ- 
ing inadequate housing for the nursery 
school, irregular attendance and delin- 





quent fees, the present state of the 
program is highly encouraging. 
Application for the construction of 
a nursery school to accommodatce 60 
children has been filed with FWA. 


The present enrollment of the 
nursery school is 71, which is maxi- 
mum capacity (ada = 57). The day 
care enrollment is approximately 120 
for Saturdays and a lesser number 
during the week. 


Home-Making Books 
Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Four books have come from Silver 
Burdett Company of particular use in teach- 
ing home economics and social living. 
1. Home Decoration with Fabric and 
Thread, by Ruth Wyeth Spears, gives in 
detail the work that should be done to make 


a home attractive. 


2. Better Dressmaking, also by Spears, 
is for use in domestic science courses. 
Practically every page contains one or more 
illustrations with detailed information to the 
student as to how various patterns should 
be used, how the best possible fitting should 
be made so that the dresses produced are 
right in every detail and are neat and in 
good taste. 


3. The Way We Wash Our Clothes, by 


i3 


Eleanor Ahern. In it the student of domes- 
tic science finds in detail the methods of 
washing every kind of clothing. It describes 
the making of soap, washing-powders and 
chemicals used at home and in laundries. 


4. Home Canning for Victory, also 
preserving, pickling and dehydrating, com- 
piled and edited by Anne Pierce, assistant 
editor of Good Housekeeping Bureau. This 
book is the school edition. It describes in 
detail how preserving and canning should 
be done in the best possible manner. 


California 


Composed by High Sixth Grade, Lincoln 
School, Richmond, Contra Costa Country; 
Ester Foley, Teacher 


Casritio and his little band 
Discovered a precious land, 

They claimed it for the land of Spain, 
California was its name. 


There were Indians by the sea, 

That started this land for you and me, 
Indians made: their clothes of hide, 

And roamed this land both far and wide. 


Then the Spanish padres came, 

To build the missions was their aim, 
Father Serra started nine, 

There were twenty-one in time. 


Living in this glorious land, 

Were the Spanish making plans, 

To build some towns along the sea, 
Where they could sing and dance with glee. 


The Russians were sailing by one day, 

On sight of land, decided to stay, 

On the shore they built their trading-post, 

And traded furs for the things they needed 
most. 


The Mexican people wanted to be free, 
And forced the Spanish people to flee, 
California then became 

A part of Mexico instead of Spain. 


The pioneers left their homes on plains, 

And came to California by wagon-trains, 

The idea behind it all 

Was to search for gold in the mountains 
tall. 


They blazed the trails into the West, 
And in this State they did their best, 
They sawed and split the redwood trees, 
They made their cozy homes of these. 


Today California is a glorious State, 
Many things have made it great, 
Flowers, fruits, and trees so fine, 
Make me love this State of mine. 








A SCHOOL IN WARTIME 


WARTIME EDUCATION IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


How a small rural high school, 
remote from the centers of war activi- 
ties, is none the less vitally affected by 
the war; and how it can gear its edu- 
cational services to its wartime prob- 
lems is well illustrated by the program 
of Surprise Valley Union High School, 
described in the following paragraphs: 


This program suggests that the most 
effective wartime educational service is 
not necessarily accomplished by adding 
special independent courses and new 
curricular activities, but rather when 
closely related to the regular curricu- 
lum and other educational services of 
the school. 


This union high school, a small 
school of 100 students and 6 teachers, 
located at Cedarville, Northern 
California, is conducting a splendid 
program of modern education and is 
also meeting wartime needs in a com- 
mendable fashion. The work there is 
part of a county-wide curriculum 


in 


revision movement which has brought 
the elementary and high school 
teachers of Modoc County together to 
develop a continuous program which 
will more nearly meet the needs of 
the boys and girls in that rural area. 
Equipped with information derived 
from community surveys the teachers 
of Surprise Valley Union High School 
and the other schools in the County 
have been meeting with curriculum 
specialists at summer workshops in 
Alturas. 
periods 


During these summer study 
and on through the year in 
sectional and faculty groups the 
teachers work on educational prob- 
lems and build teaching units for class- 
room work. They are basing their 
newer program on the nature and 
needs of the individual, the nature of 
the learning process and the problems 
of American Democracy. 


Hal W. Hamn, principal of the 
school, has the following to say of the 
work there: 


“We believe that the highest goal of edu- 
cation is effective citizenship and that the 
necessary knowledges, skills and attitudes 








can be developed by giving students an op- 
portunity to study the problems of today, 
not with just the thought of learning about 
them, but with the purpose of doing some- 
thing about them now and in the future 
through the use of democratic procedures.” 


Among the purposes or objectives which 
faculty and students, working cooperatively, 
have set up are the following: 


To understand and appreciate the values in- 
herent in democracy and democratic living. 

To make every possible contribution to the 
war effort and develop the necessary under- 
standings which will contribute to a just and 
lasting peace. 


To select and enter those occupations most 
consistent with their interests and abilities. 


To develop competency 
nomic relationships. 


in social and eco- 


To acquire necessary knowledge and attitudes 
eonducive to the maintenance of personal and 
group health. 


To understand the social and economic prob- 
lems of group life and develop a willingness to 
eontribute to their solution. 


Ix attempting to fulfill these objectives 
the high school students and teachers have 
posed several major problems which are real 
to the students and which they believe 
should be given a place of importance in 
the instructional program. These have been 
stated in terms that are challenging and 
meaningful to the students. 
problems studied are: 


Some of the 


Problems Studied 


How can I best get along in school? 

How can I make a living? 

What contribution can we make in furthering 
the war effort on both the fighting and the 
home fronts; how can I help? 


How can we plan for an enduring peace and 
how can I help? 


How can we keep our democracy and make 
it work in wartime? 


How can I improve my individual health and 
help also to promote better health in my com- 
munity, state and nation? 

How can I get the most for my money? 


How we contribute toward the better- 
ment of our state and help solve the problems 
which confront California? 


ean 


How can I personally help my home and 
community to adjust 
and restrictions? 


to wartime regulations 


How can I live safer and make living safer 
for others? 


How can we contribute toward the building 
of a sound public opinion and how may I help? 

What contribution can I make toward the 
conservation and more effective use of natural 
resources ? 

How can we maintain the vitality 
local government? 


of out 


Other problems include housing, unem- 
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ployment, crime, taxation, government fi- 
nance, population, racial relationships, pov- 
erty, social security, etc. Some of the prob- 
lems had been treated 
fashion in the past, but many of them were 
not included in the pattern of courses taken 


in a_hit-and-miss 


by all students. Each problem was there- 
fore assigned to the required class to which 
it most closely related. It was not planned 
to consider the problem only in the class 
to which it was assigned, nor at only one 
grade level, but it was arranged that each 
problem will be given careful and rather 
complete consideration by each student at 
least once while in high school. 


Related Activities 


As the students work on these problems 
every effort is made to help them find ac- 
tivities which relate to the problem and 
which help them acquire the necessary 
knowledges, skills and attitudes. Whenever 
possible they are given a chance and en- 
couraged to do something about the prob- 
lem. 


The students and teachers are aware of 
the problems on the home front and have 
organized much of their program about the 
problem of “How can we win the war and 
bring about a lasting peace?”’ Students col- 
lected over $400 for the USO, bought more 
than $7,000 worth of bonds and stamps 
last year, helped with Junior Red Cross 
activities, collected 50 tons of scrap, raised 
victory gardens, and contributed to the war 
effort in many other ways. As a project 
of the freshman core class a committee of 
three girls collected the names and service 
addresses of all of the former students now 
in service, made the addresses available to 
persons interested in writing to them and 
sent the addresses to those in service to 
help them locate and correspond with each 
other. All of these projects were very ‘care- 
fully related to regular curricular activities 
to insure that they be educationally profit- 
able experiences for the students who par- 
ticipated. 


Every boy and girl in school studies first 
aid and all of the older girls take home 
nursing. Pre-induction training is offered 
older boys in connection with their regular 
classwork. 


Mak. HAMM thus describes other inter: 
esting community wartime service and com’ 
ments on the educational philosophy behind 


them: 

“The greatest wartime need in this 
area is for farm labor. As the farm 
labor problem became more acute we 
found ourselves running a school for 
girls. It had almost ceased to be 
coeducational. It isn’t just a seasonal 
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proposition either. There was haying 
and harvesting in the fall, stock feed- 
ing in the winter and in the spring 
there is plowing, planting and lamb- 
ing. We didn’t find any ready-made 
answers to this problem so we made 
the best of it by arranging for our 
Agriculture teacher to spend much of 
his time with the boys on the job. 
Sometimes he loads the handful of 
boys in attendance in his car and all 
of them go out and work and learn 
together. This program has helped 
the boys learn agriculture, has helped 
meet the demand for labor and has 
done more to develop wholesome com- 
munity relations than anything we 
have done in years. 


“Some of our girls are also working 
at home or in the fields and our home- 
making teacher spends more of her 
time on project visits and thus assists 
girls in their problems. 


The Home Front 


“As the war progressed we became 
more convinced of the need for bring- 
ing about a better understanding 
among adults and students of the 
problems relating to the conduct of 
the war on the home front. We rec- 
cgnized the necessity of developing a 
better understanding of the work of 
the several offices designed to coordi- 
nate and provide necessary manpower 
and materials. And so in our several 
classes in general education we have 
tried to help students see the need for 
cooperation on the home front, par- 
ticularly in the field of conservation, 
buying bonds and stamps, understand- 
ing rationing requirements, ceiling 
prices and the need for guarding 
against greater inflation. We have 
tried to help them realize the dangers 
in store if the tendencies toward infla- 
tion are not checked. We have tried 
to encourage the realization that the 
success of the wartime program on the 
home front depends upon the indi- 
vidual acceptance of it. One of our 
biggest jobs has been to develop an 
attitude of willing cooperation and 
compliance with the program of the 
OPA among adults and students. 
Students have helped in this instance 


by working closely with the local 
members of different boards, collect- 
ing information and assembling it for 
use at the school, and by explaining 
provisions to adults. The students are 
far better informed than many of the 
adults on these problems and have 
given aid to adults in dozens of 
instances. 

“Thus, in our schools we can en- 
courage each student to do much to 
speed victory, and to make the home 
front worthy of the sacrifices endured 
on the fighting front. The schools 
can be the greatest influence in this 
country toward effective civilian par- 
ticipation in the war effort. 


W. have welcomed the chance 


of studying these problems which 
relate to the war, not only because we 
want to make our maximum contribu- 
tion to the war effort but because we 
believe that present war conditions 
offer excellent opportunities for good 
education. The part that secondary 
schools can and should play in the war 
effort isn’t diverting education from 
its former goals and purposes, but 
instead is bringing us nearer these 
goals. The war has caused us to do 
things in education which we should 
have been doing long ago. 


“If we are to encourage effective 
participation of youth in the war both 
on the fighting front and on the home 
front we must give them a vision of a 
better post war world. We must give 
them a part in planning now for the 
kind of world we want after the war. 
We must correct the shoddy thinking 
which has become so much a part of 
the stock in trade of a large part of 
our population and turn our youth out 
equipped to propose and adopt neces- 
sary changes in our economic, political 
and social structure. If we fail in this 
responsibility we will be little better 
off from having fought and won the 
war. 


The Immediate Task 


“Our most immediate task is to 
support the war effort with all our 
energy and all our spirit. It is our 
further job to make this gigantic task 
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understandable. Thus we can develop 
a faith for living, a faith in democracy, 
a faith in man’s ability through demo- 
cratic processes to bring about a better 
world, a world where men of good 
will will lead us to a better life for 
all mankind.” 


Our Central Library 


Uarda Moore, 4th Grade Teacher; Mary 
Caswell, 5th Grade Teacher; Mrs. Clara 
Cadres, Principal, Eliot School, 

San Bernardino 


| | ee the summer of 1943 our 
new school-library room was com- 
pleted. All books in the school were 
classified according to a_ simplified 
form of the Dewey decimal system 
and were shelved in a room which 
had been reorganized for a library. 
Six new library tables with matching 
chairs were added and the entire room 
redecorated. 

When the fall term opened, it was 
agreed that each intermediate class would 
have a daily library period of 30 minutes. 
The primary classes would use the room 


once or twice a week, depending on the 
level and abilities of the students. 


To keep the library neat and attractive 
the teachers volunteered to take turns on 
the library committee. A special feature 
was held during Book Week, when the en- 
tire faculty gave a tea for the parents and 
city school administrators. 


Ceramic Figures 


For this occasion ceramic figures of book 
characters were featured. Entrancing little 
figures were contributed to illusrtate The 
Painted Pig, Christmas Carols, Stripey, the 
Zebra, Marshmallow, Ferdinand, The Se- 
cret of the Ancient Oak, Bambi and others. 
Posters which illustrated library rules were 
made by fourth grade children for the bul- 
letin boards. 


The many parents who came were im- 
pressed with the beauty and attractiveness 
of the room and lingered long to study the 
educational values which were so apparent 
to them. The occasion inspired the children 
to great enthusiasm for the new books. 
They also recognized the many possibilities 
for learning. The library has earned its 
place as the most popular and attractive 
room in our building. 





















PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


PLANNING FOR CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Dr. Harry Smallenburg, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


A. no time in history has the 
work of the public schools been more 
vital to parents and patrons. 


Pre-induction training! 
War production training! 
Post-war planning! 
Physical fitness programs! 


Nursery schools and child care 
centers! 


The three R’s in wartime! 


These and a dozen other of the edu- 
cational problems that today confront 
teachers and administrators are of 
interest to all patrons of the schools 
Public Schools Week, April 24 to 29, 
offers an opportunity for intensified 
interpretation of the educational pro- 
gram to the public. 


During the past few years the 
schools of Burbank have found the 
following procedures helpful in get- 
ting thousands of the community's 
citizens to visit the schools during 
Public Schools Week and American 
Education Week. 


1. Planning and rounding up material. — 
Begin several months in advance. 


a. Appoint a committee composed of 
teachers and administrators and, if possible, 
of parents to assist in working out plans. 


b. Select a theme, or determine a major 
purpose to serve as a focus for the week's 
activities. An annual theme for American 
Education Week is recommended by the 
National Education Association and much 
helpful literature is made available. Typical 
themes for Public Schools Week activities 
are Our Schools and the War, or The Place 
of the Three R's in Our Educational Pro- 
gram. Posters, manuals, leaflets, movie 
trailers, publicity helps may be adapted 
effectively to local needs and plans. 


c. Use suggestions of state teachers’ asso- 
ciations which feature these works; e.g. 


* Photography by Don Lay, principal of 
Thomas Edison Elementary School, Burbank, 
and by students of Mrs. Mary Wallace’s Press 
Photography Class, Burbank High School. 


Leo E. Waian, principal of Abraham Lincoln 
Elementary School, is chairman of the annual 
observance of Public Schools Week in Burbank. 


January and February issues of Sierra Edu- 
cational News carry articles offering sugges- 
tions for the observance of Public Schools 


Week. 
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2. Enlisting the support of community 
organizations. 

a. The American Legion and Parent- 
Teacher Association co-sponsor the national 
observance of American Education Week 
and can be counted upon to support its 
observance in the local community. 


b. The Masons, original sponsors of Pub- 
lic Schools Week, also assist through the 
local lodge. 

c. Similarly, Kiwanis, Rotary, Optimist, 
and Lions’ Clubs, as well as many women's 


Pre-flight students gain knowledge of navigation and meteorology 






















































Burbank parents and teachers have assisted in selling over $70,000 worth 
of stamps and bonds 
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organizations, maintain youth programs and 
are interested in supporting school activities. 

3.° Featuring pupils work.— The most 
effective means of interpreting the school 
program is through the children themselves. 

a. Hold Open House for parents, pref- 
erably during the school day when parents 
can visit the class in action. 

b. Plan to have pupils write .letters to 
parents inviting them to visit the school, 
explaining the work of their class and the 
week's program. 

c. Have pupil work on display. 

d. Encourage conferences of parents with 
teachers. 


4. Publicizing your program. — Many 
media are available for publicizing special 
school events. 

a. Prepare special issues of school news- 
papers in the secondary schools for pupils 
and parents. 


b. Prepare a special issue of the official 
school district publication for parents and 
patrons. Sample copies of the Burbank City 
Schools publications like those illustrated* 
may be secured through the office of Dr. 
Buel F. Enyeart, Superintendent of Bur- 
bank City Schools. 

c. Arrange to have members of the school 
staff write articles for the local newspapers. 


The Cadet Corps, sponsored by the American Legion, offers valuable train- 
ing in military drill 










































Burbank Nursery Schools provide expert care for the children of 
working mothers 
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d. Arrange with service clubs to have 
student speakers. 


e. Make use of movies, radio, and speeches 
as opportunity offers. 


f. Keep a scrap-book of publicity for the 
special week as a help to next year's 
committee. 


Two Poems 


Ruth L. Merryman, Primary Teacher, 
Eucalyptus School, Imperial County 





The Quiz 


Az we hopeful, are we thankful, 
Are the colors riding high — 

Are we working for the Freedoms — 
Will the Pledge of Allegiance die? 


Would you see within the classroom 
Of our nation’s schools at war, 

You would find the pulse of freedom — 
Find the faith our fathers bore. 


Youth will make this land a nation 
Loving freedom, hating strife. 
Youth is learning love and duty; 
It will lead with drum and fife. 


Over all we feel a Presence — 
And we bow our heads in prayer, 

Giving thanks for faith and courage, 
Asking for His loving care. 


Yes, we're hopeful and we're thankful — 
Yes, our colors ride on high. 

While we're working for the Freedoms 
The Pledge of Allegiance shall not die. 


Waiting 


Into the sunset he’s flying 
Into the sunset for me; 

All the colors of the rainbow 
Blend in one glorious hue 
As they close their fingers around 
And drown him in the blue. 


Into the sunset he’s gone 
His ideals to uphold. 

In my heart his love is sealed 
Awaiting the clarion call of Peace, 
The far-flung cry of Victory, 
When maudlin war shall cease. 


Out of the sunset he's flying 
Out of the sunset to me. 

All the emotions of waiting 
Dissolve in my reverent prayer — 

He answered the call of his country —- 
Thank God, he was one to dare. 


























TYPING RECORD 


NEW WORLD’S RECORD — 180 WORDS PER MINUTE— YES OR NO? 


Odus L. Morgan, Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, San Diego County 
Teacher of Typing 


UITE recently, there appeared 
an article in one of our newspapers 
to the effect that a typist, looking 
nonchalant and a little bored, had 
zipped along at 180 words per min- 
ute on the new Dvorak keyboard. In 
the same article, mention was made, 
also, that this surpassed the present 
world’s record of 149 words per min- 
ute, or words to that effect. 

In fairness to all concerned, let us 
discuss the said article. 


Lenora Fenton 


revealed that this 
world record had-been set by Lenora 
Fenton, the same Lenora Fenton who 
finished second to Margaret Hamma 
in the last Amateur Championship in 
1941, the year in which Miss Hamma 
set both the present world’s amateur 
and professional records. It was the 
same Miss Fenton who had finished 
with 131 words per minute in the 
amateur event, 4 words per minute 
better than my friend and former 
competitor, Louise Whitefield. 


Investigation 


Had this same Miss Fenton jumped 
from:131 words per minute to 180 
words per minute in less than two 
years? Such was possible, but highly 
improbable. 


Further investigation showed that 
Miss Fenton had been trained by Dr. 
Dvorak for the past several years. 
That Miss Fenton is one of the world’s 
leading typists, no one will deny. The 
180 words per minute may lead to 
some controversy, however. What 
kind of words did she type? Was the 
matter totally unfamiliar? Was the 
speed made in a world’s champion- 
ship, or in practice? How long did 
she write, etc., are but a few of the 
questions that we must know before 
accepting such as a world record. 


The writer has watched Albert Tangora, 
George Hossfield, Cortez Peters, Margaret 
Hamma, and others type familiar sentences 
at 240 to 260 words per minute, so the 180 


words per minute was not hard to believe, 
providing the material short 
words or familiar matter. 


was either 


Further facts revealed that last year the 
Navy had made some training films for use 
in schools for yeomen and radiomen. Miss 
Fenton, typing on her electromatic type- 
writer, equipped with a Dvorak scientific 
keyboard, had been featured in these films. 
On short tests she had reached 180 words 
per minute on matter that was more or less 
familiar to her. 


Before comparing this with Miss Hamma’s 
record, it must be pointed out that Miss 
Fenton wrote for a period of 2-5 minutes, 
while the present world’s champion wrote 
for one hour at 149 words per minute. 


The article gave the impression that this 
new keyboard had been invented rather 
recently by Lieutenant Commander Dvorak, 
a Navy expert of time and study. 


In regard to the newness of Lieutenant 
Commander Dvorak’s keyboard, it is the 
same keyboard that has been used for the 
past 10 or 11 years. Dr. Dvorak has done 
a wonderful piece of work —that no one 
will question— he has put in months and 
even years of study in his attempt to give 
each hand the same working load while 
typewriting. 


Is the Dvorak keyboard an improvement 
on our present standard keyboard? Frankiy, 
yes. But, on the other hand, there have 
been some dozen keyboards that may or 
may not have been an improvement on our 
present keyboard since the turn of the cen- 
tury. Not counting the space-bar, which is 
used in about one stroke out of every 4 or 
5 and which Dr. Dvorak has omitted from 
his study, there is no doubt that his key- 
board is a great improvement 
present-day one. 


over our 


The New Keyboard in Use 


Why, then, is not this keyboard placed 
in the classrooms of our public schools of 
America? Let us take a look at only a few 
of the many complications involved here. 


Were we to train our students on the 
Dvorak keyboard, what would they do on 
the job? Can you see the look on the face 
of the employer who has been using his 
faithful typewriter since 1920 when he 
hires his new stenographer and finds she 
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has been trained on the new keyboard. To 
change to this new keyboard would neces- 
sitate changing the several millions of ma- 
chines that are now in use from the stand- 
ard to the scientific keyboard. According 
to typewriting authorities, the changing of 
each machine would require considerable 
work for a mechanic. 


Perhaps if each student purchased his 
own machine and took it on the job with 
him, this problem might be solved. Such a 
thing is impossible now and would be finan- 
cially inadvisable after the war for the pub- 
lic school students. The assets would not 
offset the liabilities. 


Then, what would we do with the sev- 
eral millions of typists who are now trained 
on the standard keyboard? The writer, for 
one, would certainly not wish to change, 
after having used the present keyboard for 
years. Most certainly he would not care to 
spend 6-24 months automatizing his fingers 
to the new keyboard, be it better or worse. 


Wi we ever start using the scientific 
keyboard? Yes, the Dvorak keyboard will 
be used more and more in speed work, con- 
tests, etc., but it will be a good many years 
before it will be placed in the public schools 
or business, for the main and simple reason 
that the standard keyboard has proved quite 


satisfactory, and evolution 
slowly. 


itself moves 


Will the typing champions ever attain 
180 words per minute on new material, 
5-stroke words, in championship contests? 
My answer to that question is YES, about 
the same year that our athletes sprint 100 
yards in 9 seconds, run the 4minute mile, 
swim a 48-second hundred or high jump 
7 feet. IT WILL BE DONE, but not in 
the near future. 


Praise to Dvorak 


The Dvorak keyboard and the Electro- 
matic typewriter will assist in attaining that 
goal, but it will take a super individual to 
be able to strike, correctly, 15 strokes per 
second for one hour's continuous writing. 
Physical stamina will play the deciding part. 
All of our present-day machines are capable 
of going much faster than that. 


In conclusion, may I add that this article 
means, in no way, to criticize Lenora Fen- 
ton nor Dr. August Dvorak — we owe them 
much for the excellent work they are doing. 
Some reporter needed a news story, and his 
pipe-dream broke into print. Miss Margaret 
Hamma is still the official world’s cham- 
pion with 149 5-stroke words per minute. 
The only other person who has topped that 
mark in competition is Hortense Stollnitz, 
and this mark was in the days before the 
5-stroke count. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL SECTION 


Clyde E. Quick, Teacher, Chowchilla High School, Madera County, President 


Rosita. Section Classroom De- 
partment, California Teachers Associ- 
ation, completed an active year under 
the able direction of its president, 
David J. Conley of Strathmore. The 
Department held three meetings dur- 
ing the year at Fresno, in March, 
May, and December, with a good at- 
tendance of delegates from the 7 
counties of San Joaquin Valley being 
present at each meeting. 


County units represented on the 
executive board include Merced, Ma- 
riposa, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kings 
and Kern, and the city units of Ba- 
kersfield, Taft, and Fresno. 


Mr. Conley was very ably assisted 
during the past year by his vice-presi- 
dent, Lydia Nilmeier of Fresno; Mrs. 
Adabelle Moon of Tranquility, secre- 
tary, and Eleanor Hastings of Mari- 
posa, treasurer. 


The Department, together with the 
cooperation of the various city and 
county CTA units of the Section, was 
able to send President Conley for the 
second successive year to the NEA 
which was held last 
summer in Indianapolis. The local 
Department wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the Central Section 
units, whose contributions helped to 
make his trip possible. 


Convention, 


Give to War Fund 


The convention at Indianapolis was 
all work, and since Mr. Conley’s re- 
turn, he has been active on behalf of 
the NEA. He has been urging con- 
tributions to the NEA War and Peace 
Fund and states that teachers MUST 
give in the cause of their own profes- 
sion in order to protect the schools 
and the profession in the post-war 
planning. 


If teachers fail to act boldly them- 
selves, quotes the NEA Journal, how 
can they expect the public at large to 





sense the crisis confronting our 
schools? Each individual teacher 
should contribute at least $2 or more 
to this fund in order that the welfare 
of the schools and our profession may 
be protected. 


The Department took an active stand in 
support of the Muskogee, Oklahoma, or 
Kate Frank case, whereby 3 teachers were 
presumably dismissed from their positions 
for activities as president and members of 
the local classroom teachers association. 


The principles involved are important! 
A teacher must not be denied the right — 
1. to take an active part in a teachers organ- 
ization, 2. to participate in political activi- 
ties as a citizen of his community, 3. to be 
given a statement of causes and a right to 
a hearing before being dismissed by a board 
of trustees. 


These Muskogee teachers were denied 
these three inherent rights, and our Depart- 
ment contributed to the fund, protesting 
the discharge of these teachers. 


Numerous local and state educational 
problems were studied during the past year, 
and recommendations were made to the 
Central Section and State Councils by the 
Department. 


The Central Section Classroom Depart- 
ment elected officers for the coming year 


Clyde E. Quick, President 
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at its Fresno meeting on December 11, 1943. 

Clyde E. Quick of Chowchilla, a former 
president of the Department, was named to 
head the group during the coming year; as- 
sisted by Frank Delamarter of Chowchilla 
as vice-president, George W. Smith of Fow- 
ler, secretary, and Jess M. Markle of Ma- 
dera, treasurer. 


The local Department went on record as 
favoring the collection of local, state, and 
national educational association dues at one 
time — one fee for all dues. In regard to 
dues and work for professional organiza- 
tions, it was also brought out that a teacher 
gets out of an organization only what he 
puts into it. Further, if a teacher puts in 
more thought, work, and money into his 
organizations, he would have more active 
and more efficient organizations. This point 
was considered seriously at the Department's 
last meeting. 


Ti matter of federal aid to the states 
was also discussed, and the group urged 
support of the bill pending before the 


United States Congress, Senate Bill 637. or 
H.R. 2849. 


Favor Federal Aid 


This measure prohibits federal control in 
public education, reserving this control to 
state and local administrative agencies, the 
same as at present. The bill will extend aid 
to meet existing emergencies in public edu- 
cation, and it will go a long way in equal- 
izing educational offerings among the states. 


The federal government will furnish only 
the finances, and the states and local boards 
of trustees will administer these funds for 
the promotion of better schools at the pres- 
ent and in the post-war period, when edu- 
cation will be so important to the rebirth 


of a free and democratic philosophy for the 
world. 


It was brought out that Governor Earl 
G. Warren would call a special session of 
the State Legislature this spring to revise 
the teachers retirement system. It was agreed 
that the Legislature may work out a retire- 
ment plan more favorable than any pre- 
viously suggested. 


The matter of extending increased state 
aid to elementary schools for another year 
is also to be considered by the Legislature, 
and the Department urged a larger appor- 
tionment for the coming year to meet war- 
time crises which are now facing the ele- 
mentary schools of our state. 


President Quick indicated that the Cen- 
tral Section Classroom Department would 
meet again, probably in Fresno, about Feb- 
ruary 12 or 19. 





FILMS AND EDUCATION 


MOTION-PICTURES IN TOMORROW’S EDUCATION 


V. C. Arnspiger, Vice-President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Axy program of education for the 
future must contemplate the use of 
all technological advances being made 
in our society which will contribute 
to the effectiveness of classroom 
instruction. 


The great impetus given to tech- 
nological development in its applica- 
tion to war purposes and the great 
strides which have been made in trans- 
portation and communication have 
forced us to look upon the world as a 
community of regions rather than as 
politically divided nations, each trying 
to live more or less to itself. 


In facing this new world, we are 
largely a nation of geographical and 
scientific illiterates. Proportionately, 
there are far more people today who 
are illiterate in geographical under- 
standings and in scientific knowledge 
than there were those unable to read 
when public education in America 
began. 


Our educational system has been 
plunged into the tremendous problem 
of providing all of our people with 
knowledges and understandings which 
will equip them to participate intelli- 
gently in the modern world. Our 
solution of this problem is still too 
often considered one of the teaching 
people to read. While reading is a 
highly effective tool for presenting 
subject matter in certain areas and 
was adequate in the early days of the 
industrial revolution, today it is inade- 
quate when considered in light of the 
job which has to be done by the 
schools. 


Alaska, by force of circumstances, 
moved almost directly from the use of 
the dogsled to the airplane in trans- 
portation. In the near future, educa- 
tion is likely to be forced from the 
“dogsled” of reading to the “airplane” 
of mass instruction through techno- 
logical devices. The content of edu- 
cation today demands an enriched and 
broadened offering far greater than is 


possible to present through reading 
alone. 


Obviously, the offering of a broader 
general education in a shorter period 
of time will require either instruction 
in larger groups or an intensification 
of the offering, or both. This is likely 
to occur because of the fact that the 
increasing demand for more and more 
education -for more and more people 
will place such a burden upon the 
schools that a substantial readjustment 
both in content and in method will be 
necessary. 


This general education of all the 
people will call for a more efficient 
and effective presentation of instruc- 
tional materials. Society cannot afford 
to wait until the pupil acquires an 
ability to read and attains an effi- 
ciency in reflective thinking before it 
hands down to him the foundational 
aspects of the social heritage. In other 
words, education must transcend the 
instructional limitations involved in 
learning to read on a high level of 
comprehension before all the people 
can acquire the learning which only a 
few have at the present time. It seems 
here that the necessity for vicarious 
experience through the visualization 
of concepts will result in a greatly 
expanded use of the 
sound-film. 


instructional 


Teacher Education 


In order more effectively to use 
this modern aid to instruction there 
must be a greatly expanded program 
of teacher education both in training 
and in service. There must be a more 
complete integration of these aids 
with the school program and schools 
must come to recognize the instruc- 
tional film as a highly effective tool 
in the presentation of subject matter. 


The major areas with which we 
must be concerned in the production 
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of films for the modern school are 
discussed below. 


The tremendous destruction of human, 
natural and technological resources now 
going on will certainly demand intensified 
instruction in the area of conservation of 
these resources. Instruction in this area will 
likely be focused upon: 


Conservation 


1. A wide-spread teaching of scientific 
principles underlying the production, prepara- 
tion, preservation and the nutritional use of 
food. 


2. The conservation of human_resources 
through realistic instruction in health. 


3. The conservation of natural resources, par- 
ticularly our soils and fuels. 


4. The conservation through intelligent use 
of the products of technology. 

Such films as have been produced in the 
past which will contribute to instruction in 
this area are The Human Biology Series, 
the Series presenting cultural aspects of 
American life. and the like. The Regional 
Series also will contribute definitely to 
understanding in this field. 


Regional Geography 


The trend toward the study of economic- 
geographic regions within the United States 
seems certain to extend to the study of such 
regions on a world-wide basis. The war has 
forced great strides in air transportation, 
and thus has made next-door neighbors of 
all the nations of the world. The tradi- 
tional type of geography instruction has not 
and will not equip mankind to live in a 
world made so small by the reduction of 
time and space. 


The only defensible approach to instruc: 
tion in today’s geography is that which 
grows out of the conception of the world 
as a community composed of a complex of 
regions, each of which in an ideal situation 
would make its own economic contribution 
to the world, limited only by its resources 
and cultural development. 


The study of geography, therefore, must 
take into account the location and accessi- 
bility of strategic and critical resources 
necessary to living in a modern world. 

Films which have been produced and 
which will contribute to this regional under- 
standing are such subjects as The Airplane 
Changes Our World Map. The American 
Regional Series, Alaska — Reservoir of Re- 


sources and the People of Other Lands 
Series. 


Modern Science 


Living in the world today is becoming 
increasingly conditioned by modern science. 
Most of man’s basic wants are largely satis- 
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fied through the application of scientific 
principles. Almost any scientific discovery 
or new application of science makes neces- 
sary the re-evaluation of a region's natural 
resources. The development of the Good- 
year process of vulcanizing rubber stimulated 
the transplanting of rubber plants from 
South America to the Malay Peninsula 
where their continued careful breeding has 
increased many fold the value of this re- 
gion’s exports. 

Until about 1939, the use of the great 
phosphate beds of Tennessee was confined 
to the production of fertilizer. But with 
the perfection of the process for the elec- 
trolytic production of elemental phosphorus 
and the establishment in 1939 of the first 
three great furnaces for this purpose, lit- 
erally hundreds of products which are based 
upon phosphorus have come into being. 
Without these plants in the southern region 
our nation’s supply of this critical resource 
for war purposes would have been greatly 
restricted. 


The industrial revolution must be thought 
of as a movement which is just getting 
under way after a couple of hundred years 
of laborious development. With these 
changes in everyday living being wrought 
by technology, it is becoming increasingly 
important that the citizen of today be 
equipped with a broad scientific background 
as a tool for effective participation in mod- 
ern society. 


The tendency of many popular textbooks 
to gloss over fundamental scientific princi- 
ples and understandings through the use of 
words as crutches in bridging difficult areas 
of subject-matter must give way to precise, 
exact and authentic instruction made pos 
sible by the instructional film. A few of 
our people understand the principles of 
electricity and of radio, a few know how to 
control floods, a few know how to control 
disease epidemics, but too few are in pos- 
session of these important knowledges to 
make any great difference in public attitude 
and action. 


Historical Perspective 


Such films as have been produced in the 
past in the biological and physical sciences 
are contributing fundamentally to the 
achievements of widespread scientific in- 
struction. These films include such series 
as, Plant Life, Animal Life, The Human 
Biology Series, Physics, Chemistry, Ge- 
ology, Astronomy and such films as Chem- 
istry and a Changing World, Science and 
Agriculture, Defending the City’s Health, 
Development of Transportation, Develop- 
ment of communication, The Industrial 
Revolution and The Airplane Changes Our 
World Map. 


Another of the serious shortcomings of 
today’s instruction lies in our general lack 


of an intelligent historical perspective. In- 
tensive courses in history have too often 
failed to assist the citizen in applying man’s 
experience of the past to the solution of 
his problems of today. The deeper roots 
of democracy’s growth are too often lost 
sight of in our preoccupation with the 
minutiae of history. This preoccupation 
with dates has obscured our understandings 
of great social and economic trends and 
movements. 


By means of the film we are able to pro- 
vide a mountaintop view of our country’s 
history without becoming entangled in the 
underbrush of insignificant regimes and 
unimportant tangents away from the gen- 
eral path of human progress down through 
the years. Such films as have been pro- 
duced which are intended to give historical 
perspective are, Discovery and Exploration, 
Colonial Expansion and The Westward 
Movement. 


Recognition of the Individual 


Other instructional films which are now 
making an important contribution to his- 
torical understanding are those represented 
by such films as, Early Settlers of New 
England, A Planter of Colonial Virginia, 
Kentucky Pioneers, Flatboatmen of the 
Frontier, Life in Old Louisiana and Pioneers 
of the Plains. 


Education must be increasingly concerned 
with the recognition of the worth of the 
individual as the greatest element in a dem- 
ocratic society. Through the study of films 
portraying the lives and cultures of the 
peoples of the world the student of today 
can be brought to appreciate the factors in 
human living which are instrumental in 
promoting and fostering the democratic way 


of life. 


The school must recognize the film as an 
instrument which makes possible the labora- 
tory approach to the study of social prob- 
lems. Thus, pupils may be led to form their 
own generalizations — generalizations based 
upon objectively presented reference mate- 
rials rather than upon verbally stated sec- 
ond-hand conclusions which, in the past, 
have often led to confused and muddled 
thinking about human affairs. 


With all the care which has been exer- 
cised in the production of the instructional 
film, its full potentialities can be realized 
only by the teacher who understands its 
purposes and who employs a methodology 
in keeping with these purposes in classroom 
instruction. The teacher-training institution 
can no longer ignore the great responsi- 
bility of preparing teachers to use more 
intelligently the new devices for the pres 
entation of subject-matter which today’s 
technology has made available. 


The Teacher’s Lullaby 


Genevieve Noble, El Dorado School, 
Stockton 


My dear little boy with the love-hungry 
eyes, 

So wistful and big and so childlishly wise; 

Now I am your mother and you are my son, 

My dear little, sweet little wonderful one. 


Your daddy and I, dear, will tuck you in 
bed 


After your prayers for us all have been said: 
And we'll kiss you gently, then turn out the 
light 


And pray our love hold you secure through 
the night. 


You'll fish with your daddy in clear moun- 
tain streams, 


And have lots of time for the wonderful 
dreams 


A boy ought to have, so that when he's a 
man 


He'll do what he should in the best way he 
can. 


My dear little, sweet little wonderful one, 

Sleep well in my arms, for you are my son; 

May time take the loneliness out of your 
eyes 


And fill them with laughter kept childishly 
wise. 


One Hundred Years 


A Review by Roy W. Cloud 


ae Company of Phila- 
delphia has issued an attractive history 
of the Company and its activities. 
Presley Blakiston, born in Philadelphia 
in 1813, lived through the formative 
period of the City of Brotherly Love. 
The spirit of Ben Franklin still perme- 
ated the printing business when young 
Blakiston, aged 13, became associated 
with the firm of Carey & Lea, Bible 
publishers, and dealers in books, sta- 
tionery and printing. 

In 1843 Mr. Blakiston formed a partner- 
ship with Robert Lindsay, owner of a large 
book-bindery. They opened as “printers 
and publishers” and soon had a flourishing 
business. In 1898 Presley Blakiston died 
aged 85 and his son Kenneth took over his 
father’s business. 

In. 1911 Horace G. White, who is now 
its president, was brought into the com- 
pany. This successful business for 100 


years has had as its ideal “Better Books — 
Better Published.” 





RECONSTRUCTION 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION TO REPAIR THE 
RAVAGES OF WAR AND TO SUPPORT AN ENDURING PEACE 


Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University’ 


Educational and cultural reconstruction 


is one of the critical problems in re-estab- 
lishing normal life after the war and in 
winning the peace. Joint action of the 
United Nations will be required. 

The Conference of Allied Ministers of 


Education in London has been dealing with 
certain aspects of this problem. This organi- 
zation is now in process of transformation 
into an United Nations Educational and 
Cultural Conference. 


The United States has been formally 
invited to participate officially and the mat- 
ter is receiving active study in the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The following analysis will indicate the 
need and function of such an United Na- 
tions organization and the desirability of 
early favorable action by this Government: 


M4 open warfare has been 
highly destructive of educational and 
other cultural institutions. Buildings 
have been destroyed. Libraries, labo- 
ratories and museums have been 
looted. In the psychological warfare 
carried on by the enemy, cultural 
institutions have been deliberately 
destroyed or perverted and men who 
could furnish competent intellectual 
leadership have been put out of the 
way. Schools that have remained 
open have been twisted to fit the 
“new order” of the enemy. When the 
enemy is expelled and schools can be 
reopened, there will be a shortage of 
buildings, equipment, supplies, books, 
and teachers. The “scorched earth” 
policy has been applied not only to 
the material things but to the intellec- 
tual and cultural as well. 


The conditions at the close of the 
war will make desirable prompt re- 
establishment of the educational serv- 
ices. The return to orderly family 
and community life will be facilitated 


1. Dean Kefauver is on leave from Stanford 
University to work on this problem in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He served as chairman of the Liaison 
Committee for International Education and 
chairman of the International Education As- 
sembly. He has recently received appointment 
as consultant on educational reconstruction on 
the staff of the Department of State. 


by placing the children and youth 
under instruction. The privations of 
war will have taken a terrible toll in 
health and personality development. 
The sooner the conditions of life can 
be made favorable to normal growth, 
the less the permanent injury. Adults 
will need education to understand the 
new conditions under which they are 
living and working. This need for 
adult education will be greatly in- 
creased in those countries where an 
effort is made to extend the demo- 
cratic way of life, involving enlarged 
participation by all the people in the 
affairs of the community and of the 
country. 


The destruction of the educational 
and cultural institutions in some of 
the countries has been so great that 
national authorities will not be able 
to rebuild them without aid from the 
less-severely devastated of the United 
Nations. The Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education has given at- 
tention to this problem. It, or an 
enlarged United Nations organization, 
should receive reports and requests for 
assistance from the authorities of the 
devastated countries and assist in se- 
curing and allocating aid so that the 
most urgent needs will be met. 


Reconstruction of Educational and Other 
Cultural Institutions in Axis Countries 


The systems of education of the 
Axis countries glorify war, perpetuate 
the myth of racial superiority and 
subordinate the individual to the inter- 
ests of the state and party. In this 
and in other ways, education has been 
used as an instrument of psychological 
warfare. Peace will not be fully 
achieved until this psychological war- 
fare is stopped. The eradication of 
those features of the educational sys- 
tem which make true peace impossible 
or precarious and the giving of aid to 
the new leadership of the Axis coun- 
tries of their systems of education are 
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among the most delicate and most 
important of the problems which must 
be faced by the United Nations after 
the enemy is defeated. 


It is proposed that a subcommittee 
of an United Nations Educational and 
Cultural Conference study this prob- 
lem and advise the military and politi- 
cal authorities as to what would con- 
stitute a wise policy. The policies 
adopted should be shaped with refer- 
ence to their long term effects and 
with recognition of the desirability of 
a healthy internal growth resulting 
from leadership from within each 
country and of the desirability of 
keeping down to a minimum the par- 
ticipation and control from without 
by the victorious United Nations. 
This problem is too important for us 
to follow a policy of improvisation by 
the military authorities in charge of 
the armies which happen to occupy a 
country. 


Education an Important Factor in 
Maintaining the Peace 


It is not enough to set up political ma- 
chinery to promote peace in the world and 
to realize other social goals. Especially is 
that true when new responsibilities must be 
carried by large numbers of people. The 
people must have the understanding and 
skills required to operate successfully under 
the new circumstances. Social machinery 
will be ineffective and in time will collapse 
if it is not supported by widespread under- 
standing among the people of the partici- 
pating nations. 


What men think and feel will largely 
determine their social action. If they do. not 
know about the life and culture of the 
people of the neighboring countries and are 
suspicious of them, they will not have peace 
of mind and open conflict will be a con- 
stant threat. If they are ignorant of the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world 
and of the effect of their actions upon the 
welfare of those living in other sections of 
the world, isolationism will certainly prevail 
and international cooperation will be made 
difficult. Education can give consideration 
to the problems and materials bearing on 
the relations among nations and thereby 
develop understanding and attitudes which 
support full peaceful cooperation. 


Education can support peaceful coopera- 
tion, or it can be deliberately combative and 
in support of conflict between social groups. 
Instead of providing students with assistance 
and training in the search for truth, it can 
deliberately pervert the truth. It can con- 
dition the mind and the emotion of youth 
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and adults to make open conflict almost 
inevitable. An United Nations Educational 
and Cultural Conference can encourage the 
development of forms of education favor- 
able for peaceful relations among nations 
and discourage forms of education which 
give support to social conflict. 


Joint Action by United Nations Needed 


To facilitate effective cooperation by the 
United Nations in dealing with the educa- 
tional and cultural problems of this period, 
it is proposed that an United Nations Edu- 
cational and Cultural Conference be formed 
at an early date. Through joint action, 
there can be coordination of efforts to aid 
our allies in reestablishing their educational 
and cultural institutions. A consistent pol- 
icy can be developed for dealing with the 
enemy countries. Educational practices 
which support peaceful relations among 
nations can be defined and encouraged. 
Practices antagonistic to peace can be dis- 
couraged. These and other functions of an 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conference could make an important differ- 
ence in the understandings, attitudes, and 
behavior of the peoples of the world. Edu- 
cators in this country and in England are 
convinced that it could make the difference 
between success and failure in our efforts 
at peaceful international cooperation in the 
period ahead.” 







The Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion which has met in London during the 
past year is now in the process of trans- 
forming itself into an United Nations or- 
ganization. An invitation has been extended 
to the United States, along with China and 
the Soviet Union, to join officially in the 
establishment of an United Nations Educa- 
tional and Cultural Conference. This invi- 
tation is being activeiy considered in the 
Department of State. 


It is important that the United States 
encourage cooperation among nations in the 
educational and cultural fields, accept this 
invitation, and give support commensurate 
with our position as a nation in the world 
community. Without our participation, this 
movement towards international cooperation 
in the educational and cultural fields would 
probably meet with failure. We can insure 


2.See Education for International Security. 
Proposals of the International Education Assem- 
bly. The School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Single copies, 10 cents. 


Education and the People’s Peace. Proposals 
of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. Single copies, 
10 cents. 


Education and the Wnited Nations. A Report 
of a Joint Commission of the Council for Edu- 
cation in World Citizenship and the London 
International Assembly. Republished by the 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $1. 





its success. Success with this temporary 


organization would pave the way for the 
formation of a permanent international 
organization open to all the countries of 
the world. In fact, one of the important 
functions of the United Nations Educational 
and Cultural Conference would be the 
development of plans for such a permanent 
organization. 


Student-Teachers 


Ti following attended the Executive 
Council of the California Student-Teachers 
Association in Los Angeles, December 3, 4: 


Joseph Deverian Jr., Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, President. 

E!ma Pierini, San Jose State College, Vice- 
President. 

Euline Bruesch, La Verne College, Secretary. 

June McCollum, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Audrey Anderson, San Francisco State College. 

Patricia Bally, Chico State College. 

Arabella Carpenter, Humboldt State College. 

Helen L. Conger, San Diego State College. 

Phyllis Edgar, Fresno State College. 

Elvera Giorgi, College of Pacific, Stockton. 

Lorraine Miles, University of 
Berkeley. 

Wayne T. Newell, Pvt, USMCR, University 
of Redlands. 

Dorothy C. Norman, San Diego State College. 


California, 





News HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE BOOKS 


GRUENBERG-BINGHAM: BIOLOGY AND MAN 
A new biology that centers attention on man. It cuts across tradi- 
tional lines of subject matter and takes a modern approach to 


man’s biological problems. 


GAIL: PHYSICS WORKBOOK AND LABORATORY GUIDE 
Eighty experiments tied to life situations that make physics more 
meaningful and more purposeful for today. Units on aviation, 


radio, photography. 


AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY: Living Chemistry. $2.28 
CALDWELL-CURTIS: Everyday Science. $1.96 

CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines. $1.24 

EBY-W AUGH-WELCH-BUCKINGHAM: The Physical Sciences. 


$2.28 


GOLDBERGER-HALLOCK: Health and Physical Fitness. $1.92 
SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook. $1.00 
WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity. $1.24 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 5 















Prices are subject to the usual discount. 
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Vera Rodoni, College of Pacific, Stockton. 
Howard S. Wilson, Pvt, USMCR, University 
of Redlands. 


Educational Advisory Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission, Southern 
California Area, has issued a 3-page state- 
ment of policy approved by the Commis 
sion and supplementing the previous state- 
ment; Dr. C. C. Trillingham is chairman 
of the committee. See this magazine March 
1943, page 29, for announcement of the 
previous statement of policy. 


Copies of this important supplementary 
statement may be obtained by writing to the 
Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, 506, 808 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 12. 


Room 


W. Roy Breg, executive secretary of Al- 
lied Youth and widely and favorably known 
among California school people, will spend 
May 14-31 in California addressing sec- 
ondary school audiences and other groups 
and promoting the organization of Allied 
Youth Posts. Mr. Breg has made a bril- 
liantly-successful record in the development 
in this great and good work among young 
people. The address is Allied Youth, 1201- 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 




















































































































































SECONDARY 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


PRINCIPALS 


Harold B. Brooks, President; Principal, George Washington Junior High School, 
Long Beach 


Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals is organized 
to promote the professional improve- 
ment of the secondary schools of the 
state. The value of the program of 
this organization in any year can be 
judged by the accomplishments to- 
ward this objective. 


It is hoped that the year 1944 may 
be one of distinctive achievement. 
The purpose of this article is to 
convey a description of the leading 
activities planned for the improve- 
ment of the secondary schools. This 
work is being carried on through the 
18 committees of the Association. 
Each of these groups has a definite 
work to perform in developing the 
program. A brief comment regarding 
some of the committee work may be 
of value to those who are not familiar 
with the details. 


The Affiliation Committee 
served for more than 20 years. This 
is a joint committee of the University 
of California and the Association and 
is organized to promote understand- 
ing and good relationships between 
the State University and the high 
schools of the state concerning cur- 
ricula, especially as they relate to ad- 
mission requirements to the Univer- 
sity. Dr. L. P. Farris, a past president 
of the Association, is chairman of 
this committee. 


has 


Two new state committees on 
which the Association is represented 
have been organized in recent months. 
The first of these is the Affiliation 
Subcommittee on the Need for Simi- 
larity of Subject - Matter Content, 
Teaching Techniques and Guidance 
Procedures in the Senior Year of the 
High School and the Freshman Year 
of College. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to develop procedures which 
will help high school seniors to make 
a far better adjustment during their 
Freshman Year in the University of 


California than is possible at the pres- 
ent time. 


The second state committee is the 
State Educational Council, organized 
in May, 1943, as an administrative 
advisory council to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. There 
are 14 state educational organiza- 
tions represented on this Council of 
31 members. The representatives of 
the Association are playing a leading 
part in the organization and in the 
activities of the Council, an organiza- 
tion which promises to be of great im- 
portance to the educators of the state. 


A need has been recognized for a cumu- 
lative record form which would meet the 
needs of the secondary schools. The Com- 
mittee on Cumulative Records has devel- 
oped a form which has received approval 
throughout the state. This form is the one 
most widely used in California, more than 
35,000 copies having been delivered. 


The Committee on Developmental Read- 
ing under the general chairmanship of im- 
mediate past president Earle E. Crawford 


Harold B. Brooks, President 
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has made a distinctive contribution to sec- 
ondary education. Helen Jewett Rogers is 
chairman of the Southern California Sec- 
tion of the committee. The study made by 
this committee is entitled Teaching Reading 
in the Secondary School, Bulletin of Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education Vol- 
ume 12, no. 3, March, 1943. Drs. Eason 
Monroe, Holland D. Roberts and Violet G. 
Stone assisted in preparing the manuscript 
for publication. 


The committee is continuing its work 
with the objective of submitting another 
bulletin on reading to the California State 
Department of Education for publication. 
This will deal with practical technical de- 
vices for teaching reading in various sub- 
ject matter fields and with an evaluation of 
instructional material available for teaching 
reading. This committee is planning one of 
the leading meetings at the annual confer- 
ence of secondary school principals to be 
held in San Jose April 3-5 in order that the 
principals may have the latest recommenda- 
tions on reading. 


The Committee on Problems of the Junior 
High School, Harry W. Stauffacher, chair- 
man, is planning three meetings for the an- 
nual conference which it is believed will be 
of decided value. 


One of the most far-reaching and signifi- 
cant activities of the Association has been 
carried on by the Special Youth Commit- 
tee of which vice-president Forrest G. Mur’ 
dock is chairman. This committee arranged 
a summer workshop on youth guidance 
which was held last summer for two ses- 
sions of a week each at San Jose State Col- 
lege and at University of California in Los 
Angeles. The foremost authorities in Cali- 
fornia on problems of youth addressed the 
conferences. A full report of the meetings 
at both sessions was prepared by Mrs. Char- 
lotte D. Elmott, coordinator of the work- 
shop. This publication developed by the 
committee is essential as reference material 
for all educators who are interested in help- 
ing solve the present-day problem of youth 
guidance.* 








This committee has been fortunate to ob- 
tain ample funds from a public-spirited citi- 
zen for the development of the conferences 
held last summer. Due to the success of 
these meetings additional funds have been 
received so that similar conferences are be- 
ing planned for the summer of 1944. 


A LEADING activity of the Association 
is the program of the State Representative 
















* This committee report can be obtained from 
Forrest G. Murdock, Principal, Senior High 
School, San Jose, at 50c per copy. 
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Council. At the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil many topics of general concern to sec- 
ondary school educators will be discussed. 
Committee reports will be made which will 
give a comprehensive review of the many 
activities of the Association. These repre- 
sentatives of the 21 sections in turn will 
convey to their own groups a summary of 
the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Council. 

As the work of the Association is carried 
on year after year many specific ideas and 
activities are developed for the improvement 
of the instructional, the guidance, and the 
administrative programs of our California 
secondary schools. These results have been 
obtained chiefly because of the loyal sup- 
port and assistance of the members of the 
Association, and of many others who have 
been vitally interested in the upbuilding of 
our state educational program. 


* * * 


Teaching Aids 


Forest Industries Offer Free Teaching Aids 


to Schools 


A SERIES of booklets and visual 
aids designed to supplement textbook 


Va 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY) 
Publishers 











study of America’s forests and to 
motivate interest in tree conservation, 
has been prepared and made available 
to schools by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, an organization of 
forest owners, producers, and distribu- 
tors of forest products. 


A complete bibliography, listing and 
describing the material, is available to 
teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools. All of the material is offered to 
educational institutions without charge. 


The booklets, profusely illustrated with 
photographs and charts, are: 


1. America’s Forests outlines the vital 
role of timber in American history and its 
present use not only as the source of lum- 
ber, but also of paper, pulp, plywood, and 
other everyday essentials. 


2. Trees for Tomorrow explains modern 


methods of conservation and protection 
which have been developed to perpetuate 
the forest harvest on a continuous yield 
basis. This booklet is particularly fitted for 
classes studying the conservation of natural 
resources. 


3. New Magic in Wood gives in simple 
language the new technical and industrial 
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applications of wood as a result of intensi- 
fied laboratory research. It explains the 
nature of lignin and cellulose and how these 
substances, with the aid of science, are cre- 
ating new services for wood. 


The visual aids include a pictorial chart 
and map, a series of posters and a motion 
picture short. 


The map, 28 x 34 inches, printed in 
four colors, gives a bird’s-eye-view of Amer- 
ican forests. The great forest regions are 
clearly outlined and common trees identi- 
fied with the areas in which they grow. 


The forest products chart, 25 x 30 inches, 
lists several hundred products derived from 
wood. These are placed in four main classi- 
fications: those derived from sawlogs, wood 
chemistry, veneer processes, and miscella- 
neous sources. 


The 4 colored posters, 18 x 20 inches, 
are suitable for class-room display or bulle- 
tin board use. Each graphically presents 
one of the following messages: the vital role 
of wood in the war effort, the essence of 
good forestry, the present-day view of for- 
ests as a crop, and a reminder of the dev- 
astation caused by forest fires. 


The 20-minute educational film, Trees 
for Tomorrow, has been in particular de- 





from all former presentations ot ey a ed wit one pro- 
jects the study of nations and peoples today wholly from 
the modern olobal mela eo a) the teat e 


lt is the modern geography needed to equip young Amert- 
cans to live in our changing world, where airplane and radio 
have revolutionized our concepts of trade, transportation, 
centers of commerce and industry, and human relations. 
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mand by schools to which it is offered free 
except for return shipment of film. Its 
theme places emphasis on growing rather 
than cutting trees and covers three main 
topics: the service of American forests in 
war, the scientific developments by which 
the forest crop will serve the country in the 
future, and the conservation and protection 
Available 
in either 16 mm or 35 mm, the sound film 
was produced by Paramount Pictures. 


activities of the forest industries. 


Full information about the motion-picture 
and other educational material may be ob- 
tained by writing to headquarters of Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, at 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


The Sunset 


By Zoe Von Rosenberg, Age 9 Years, 
Grade B4, Grandview Elementary School, 
Manhattan Beach, Los Angeles County 


I like to sail the seven seas, and look 


at the sunset in the breeze, 


For I was told long ago, about the wind and 
the sunset’s glow. 


And to the sea I bestow, the colors of the 
rainbow. 


I watch the ships that pass, and look at 
their masts in the Blue. 


Oh, how I would love to be beside the 
sunset’s hue. 


Dedicated to her father, Lt. (j.g.) R. C. Von 
Rosenberg, U. S. Navy. 


Zoe wrote this poem during a creative writ- 
ing period in my classroom. The poems were col- 
lected at the close of the period. This is the 
poem as Zoe wrote it.—Violet Gunning, Fourth 
Grade Teacher. 


First-Aid Training 


Lyons and Carnahan, publishers, with 
California offices at Chamber of Commerce 
Building, room 634, Los Angeles 15, have 
issued a perforated, loose-leaf study and 
practice workbook of 225 pages, First-Aid 
Training, by Morris Fishbein, M.D., editor, 
Hygeia health magazine and Leslie W. Ir- 
win, Ph.D., director of health and physical 
education, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago. 


This book is designed especially for 
secondary school students and includes not 
only specific instruction but also activities, 
practical problems, summaries, unit and re- 
view tests, and other material designed to 
reinforce what has been learned. The au- 
thors do not know of any other work on 
first-aid similarly designed. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 


Leonore M. Bravo, Art Supervisor, Tulare County Schools 


Zoo many teachers feel that spe- 
cific training in the field of art is 
necessary to teach art. True, the bet- 
ter-trained the teacher is, and the more 
fields of art and crafts with which 
she has come in contact, the better 
prepared she is to meet situations. 


But the true essence that distin- 
guishes the successful art teacher from 
the less successful one is not the 
amount of training which she has had, 
but the spirit, feeling, and under- 
standing with which she meets her 
problems. 


The teacher needs to be sympa- 
thetic, understanding, alert, interested 
in art and children, patient, imagina- 
tive, stimulating, and receptive to new 
ideas and experiences. 


In order to teach art, the teacher 
needs to have: 


The Teacher Needs 


1. An essential understanding of art 
itself. She must realize the place of art in 
life; to the spirit of the creator, and the 
enhancement of the life of the consumer. 
In relation to this latter point, she should 
consider the significance of all the applied 
forms of art which are coming to be more 
in evidence; advertising art, city planning, 
design in common objects. 


Consider that art should be integrated in 
our lives as it should be in the school pro- 
gram. We see art coming out of the “wall 
decoration stage” to assume a more vital 
position in its wide use in posters, in the 
trend of artists to produce pictures depict- 
ing industrial and historical development 
and social conditions in public building 
murals and gallery art, although the general 
public is still in the “wall decoration stage” 
in its thinking about art. 


2. She needs to achieve within herself 


a philosophy of art that will help her 
achieve the goals that are to be attained. 


* 


3. And specifically, having encouraged 
the child to think and create out of his 
thinking, she needs to recognize the child's 
technical problems and develop a technique 
suited to her background for directing his 
work, to help him solve his felt technical 
problems. 


More specifically, do not be disturbed 
that, having fired the child's imagination 


with an exciting story of a family’s adven- 
tures in crossing the plains to California in 
*49, and encouraged illustration, you find 
yourself unable to help the child draw the 
oxen and people involved. 


Encourage him to analyze a picture, pro- 
viding that he had the idea first, and has 
formed his own picture roughly, and is then 
just using the picture help, to fulfill his felt 
need in drawing. 


Another technique for the person 
teaching art who has had limited 
training in actual techniques of “per- 
forming,” is to let the child work out 
his picture as well as he is able, and 
then point out to him what is wrong 
with it — as, that the head is too large 
or too small for the body, etc., and the 
child will usually be able at least to 
mend his errors within the possibility 
of his stage of maturity. 


If you are able to give specific 
analysis and demonstration of draw- 
ing particular forms, and know how 
to fit this type of instruction into the 
elementary program, this is the way 
to meet such problems. But the above- 
mentioned techniques, and there are 
a good many other such, are very suit- 
able seconds. 


Above all, don’t let the fact that 
you have not had technical training in 
art prevent you from giving the child 


‘a chance to express himself with pa- 


per, chalk, crayon, paint —as he is 
not aware of the realm of technical 
instruction, and usually at his stage of 
development does very nicely with 
just little suggestions and encourage- 
ment from the teacher, and it doesn’t 
take long to develop your own meth- 
ods of meeting such technical prob- 
lems as arise. 


School Lunch Recipes, a 48-page hand- 
book, is geared to wartime rationing and 
probably food supplies. Teachers who par- 
ticipate in planning or preparing school 
lunches may get a free copy from Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


VISUALIZING HISTORY AT SUTTER’S FORT 


Carroll D. Hall, Curator, Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum, Sacramento 


an history of California could 
not well be told without reference to 
John A. Sutter, for he was the instru- 
ment Fate used so dramatically to 
shape the destiny of this great State. 
General William T. Sherman is quoted 
as having remarked of Sutter, “To 
him, more than any single person, are 
we indebted for the conquest of Cali- 
fornia with all its treasures.” 


Fortunately, we do not have to de- 
pend upon history books alone in our 
study of Sutter and his times. His 
world-famous Fort, part original and 
part restored, still exists on the very 
site where he founded it over a cen- 
tury ago, near the confluence of the 
Sacramento and American Rivers. 

More than this, the Fort has become 
an unique museum of the gold rush 
and stage coach days, maintained by 
the State. Admission is free, and the 
Fort is open every day of the year, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


The Fort now has more than 6000 
catalogued objects used by California's 
early settlers in building up the em- 
Included 


are costumes, firearms, household 


pire envisioned by Sutter. 


articles, stagecoaches, printing-presses, 
mining tools of the Argonauts, docu- 
ments, letters, prints and portraits of 
pioneers. Many of these are displayed 
in some 16 rooms throughout the 
Fort. One hundred thousand persons 


see them in a year, in normal times. 


These statistics are gratifying, but 
mere figures don’t signify much, un- 
less we of the staff ask ourselves: are 
we interpreting this material so that 
it means something — tells a story — 
dramatizes history? The old-fashioned 
museum was content to remain a de- 
pository of relics, even though the eye 
might be fatigued by sheer numbers 
of displayed objects. 


The modern practice of history mu- 
seums is to show less, to show it bet- 
ter, and to change exhibits from time 


to time. Many improvements have 


been made at Sutter’s Fort in recent 
years in the way of selection, arrange- 
ment and labels. We have much yet 
that we want to do in these categories, 
and also have in mind improved light- 
ing, publication of an adequately 
illustrated booklet about the Fort 
and installation of several historical 
dioramas. 


There is an unprecedented interest 
in things American, throughout the 
world — for obvious reasons. Califor- 
nia’s leading part in the war effort 
focuses attention upon the State, and 
has brought thousands of service men 
and war workers—the latter with 
their school-age children—to her 
shores. Here is a great opportunity 
for —and a challenge to— educa- 


Vocational Rehabilitation in California, 
an excellent illustrated bulletin of 60 pages, 
by Harry D. Hicker, issued by California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
is an extensive revision of the previous bul- 
letin on that theme. It gives an up-to-date 
account of the California program for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


Announcing 
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OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and deserts 
have less significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow's men and women. “Our Global World” is a 
new brief Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map reading, 
topography, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, economic develop- 
ment, and natural resources of the world, all points of which are but a few 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full-page, 
make this brief course timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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And of such is 
Sutter’s Fort. For one authority has 
declared that museums are “potentially 
popular universities that may enroll 
the whole population almost literally 
from the cradle to the grave.” And 
another states: “The history museum 
appeals to a greater section of the 
public than do the other kinds.” 

To make the stirring history of Sut- 
ter’s time fascinating and intelligible 
to young and old, is Our constant aim. 


tional institutions. 


Ode to a Classroom Teacher 


Laura Short, Gardenland School, 


North Sacramento 


ab H, do keep your Ideals in sight 
Even when your pupils don’t realize your 
plight! 
When Leonard and Frankie do not know 
the sounds 
And would much rather play by the levee 
ponds; 


When Manuel plays on the road along the 
way 
And gets to school whenever he may. 
Then the telephone is sure to ring 
Just when you have decided to sing. 


You begin again but for the noise 
Made by another class of girls and boys. 
Only have courage — just wait and see, 
You'll surely be blessed by the Powers 
That Be! 


Boston Toronto London 





WORLD MAPS 


WORLD MAPS AND CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


G. F. Hutchins, Chairman, Visual Education Department, Berkeley City Schools 


i seins interest in world prob- 
lems has greatly increased the need 
for the intelligent use of maps in class- 
room instruction. Since most of the 
maps which we use are of the flat 
variety, and since the surface of the 
earth is essentially spherical, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to understand 
and appreciate the various shortcom- 
ings of flat map projections in order 
to use them properly. 


The first and most important con- 
cept to be understood is that it is not 
possible to map a spherical surface on 
a flat plane without distortion. The 
best map for anything larger than a 
continent is a globe. 


Every flat map has distortions the 
nature and magnitude of which should 
be known if the map is to be used 
properly. Next, it may be stated that 
the seriousness of flat map distortions 
can be expected to increase as the area 
represented increases. Thus, while 
flat world maps all involve serious 
distortions, city maps are made ex- 
tremely accurate as to area, shape, 
distance, and direction. 


Provided they are carefully and 
accurately drawn and _ reproduced, 
maps which do not take in more than 
the area of the United States or Eu- 
rope are satisfactory for classroom use 
for measuring regardless of the type 
of projection used. It is with maps 
representing a hemisphere or more of 
the earth’s surface that we must give 


FEATURE LENGTH SOUND-ON- 
16-MM PROGRAMS 


For the Enrichment of Your School 
Curriculum 


Geronimo Ruggles of Red Gap 
Beau Geste V ells-Fargo 
Alexander Graham Bell Wake Island 


SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 
314 S.W. 9th Ave. 1709 W. 8th St. 
Portland 5, Ore. Les Angeles 14, Cal. 
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attention to projection principles and 
accompanying distortions as we use 
the maps for general classroom 
instruction. 


Special attention should be given to 
some of the projection principles used 
in constructing the hemisphere and 
world maps which we are likely to be 
using. There is no limit to the number 
of map projections which might be 
invented. The differences between 
them would lie in the types and mag- 
nitudes of the distortions utilized in 
adjusting a spherical to a flat surface. 


Only the globe gives a correct rep- 
resentation. The name of the projec- 
tion is usually printed on the map, 
commonly in small type, and gives 
some clue to the properties of the 
map. “Equidistant” projections give 
true distances in certain directions 
(but not in all directions). “Equiva- 
lent” projections represent areas in 
correct proportions. “Conformal” pro- 
jections permit measurement of angles 
and represent all small areas in ap- 
proximately their correct shapes. 


Three Types of Maps 


Some projections seek to avoid gross 
errors in one factor by compromises 
which give complete accuracy in none. 
No projection can be both equivalent 
and conformal and no projection can 
represent shape perfectly. World maps 
in general use usually fall in one of 
the following categories: 

1. Projections which represent the paral- 
lels as horizontal straight lines. 


Examples are: 1. Mercator, which is accu- 
rate as to direction and hence valuable in 
navigation. It is accurate in other respects 
near the equator, but grossly inaccurate in 
the polar regions. This projection has en- 
joyed an unmerited popularity in schools. 
2. Equal area projections such as the sinu- 
soidal, Mollweide (homolograghic), and 
Goode’s Homolosine projection 


2. Broken or interruption projections. 


Examples are: Goode’s interrupted homo- 
losine, the star projection, Cahill’s Butterfly 
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projection, etc. Unless such projections are 
clearly indicated, their use in the classroom 
should not be encouraged, for they are gen- 
erally difficult to visualize, especially where 
distances which cross the breaks must be 
seen in their true relationships to the earth. 


3. Azimuthal Projections. 


These projections are laid out around a 
point which can be any point on the earth's 
surface. Some are projections of the earth's 
surface from some point in space through 
the surface of a plane, and vary with the 
location of the point in space. Hemispheres 
are commonly drawn on one azimuthal 
projection, and are normally within a 
circle. Common to all is that directions 
from the center are true. Examples are: 
Gnomonic, which is useful in navigation; 
Orthographic, which involves gross distor- 
tions near the edges, but has value from a 
visual point of view due to the illusion of 
depth which is created; Lambert's projec: 
tion, which is Azimuthal equal area; and 
Azimuthal equidistant projections. The lat- 
ter have become popular recently due partly 
to the fact that they are very easy to con- 
struct. While distances and directions are 
true through the center, they are not true 
along lines other than through the center. 
Along the equator of a polar map on this 
projection, distance distortion is approxi- 
mately 57%. Area and shape distortions 
are very great, especially near the periphery. 
A good first step will be made toward the 
correct use of flat maps if one remembers 
the first principle stated here. No flat map 
can accurately portray all of the geometric 
characteristics of a spherical surface. The 
use of globes rather than maps should be 
encouraged wherever possible. Where maps 
must be used, the one should be chosen 
which represents the area being studied as 
near to the center as possible. With hem- 
isphere and world maps extreme care should 
be taken not to draw conclusions from 
appearance of maps near their edges. 
This rule holds regardless of the type of 
projection. 


We Use Globes 


In Berkeley the use of globes is 
being encouraged for all studies in- 
volving world geography. There is 
often difficulty in deciding just which 
materials will prove most effective, 
and the cost of good globes is, of 
course, high. As a partial solution to 
this problem the Berkeley visual 
department has procured samples of 
16” cradle-mounted globes of the 
physical-political and of the project 
type, and provided them with cases so 
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school to another. 


Teachers may borrow these globes 
for short periods to study them in 
their own classroom situations. In this 
way they are aided in planning, with 
their principals, for the purchase of 
new materials which will best meet 
the needs of each school. The 16” 
globe promises to be a useful one for 
school work. The scale of 500 miles 
to the inch is an aid to rapid calcula- 
tion, and details are satisfactory for 
most purposes. 


The project type globe, too, is one 
which will undoubtedly grow in popu- 
larity, permitting as it does the very 
effective pupil participation in class- 
room work. It is useful too in isolat- 
ing the particular problem under 
discussion. 


While the cradle-mounting is most 
desirable for studies concerned with 
the surface of the earth, problems 
having to do with the relation of the 
earth to the rest of the universe are 
usually best treated with an axis- 
mounted globe. 


Seott. Foresman Books 


§ corr Foresman and Company, 
publishers, have issued 4 new books 
worthy of special notice: 


Peter’s Family appears in a beautiful new 
revised edition of the widely-used 1st grade 
social studies book in Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series. The 2nd grade book, David's 
Friends at School, now appears as Hello, 
David. Richly illustrated in 4 colors, this 
series by Paul R. Hanna of Stanford and 
others, combines dramatic story-values with 
practical realistic social education; prices 72 
and 84c. 


Making the Goods We Need and Mar- 
keting the Things We Use, social studies 
books for grades 5-7, by Hanna and others, 
are two new additions to the Hanna Social 
Studies Program, which Time magazine 
calls ‘a thumpingly successful series of ele- 
mentary-school text books on social ques- 
tions.” 295 and 315 pages, many illustra- 
tions, price $1.60 each. 


California offices of Scott, Foresman and 
Company are 1152 Amador Avenue, Berke- 
ley; 181 Pitman Avenue, Palo Alto; 1233 
South Hope Street, Los Angeles 15. 


Dwight C. Baker 


Awonc the many California school- 
men who are doing their bit for Uncle Sam 
is Dr. Dwight C. Baker, president of Mo- 





desto Junior College, 1931-1942, his rating 
being Lieutenant Commander of the United 
States Naval Reserve, with an office in 
Arlington Annex of the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Lieutenant Commander Baker's time has 
largely been spent in writing and issuing 
regulations for the advancement of petty 
officers. He has also been intensely occu- 
pied in visiting various training stations and 
fleet bases, making a special study as to 
how different jobs are performed aboard 
ship. 


His duties call him away from Washington, 
his work taking him to New York, Norfolk and 
nearby bases. Some time ago he visited Chicago 
for a brief inspection of aeronautics schools, 
in order to outline new qualifications for ma- 
chinists and other naval occupations. 


Dr. Baker has had a long and varied experi- 
ence as an instructor and executive. He was a 
teacher 1915-25 in government and mission 
schools in North China. He was a teaching 
assistant, and assistant professor of Oriental 
History at University of California, as well as 
university examiner, 1927-31. At present he is 
with the Bureau of Personnel (Navy Depart- 
ment), specializing in the Training Division. 


Carroll Gardner Pearse, whose many 


friends in California have worked with him 
in NEA activities, is Secretary-General of 
Horace Mann League, at his home office in 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. His biography has 
been written by Louise W. Mears, State 
House Station, Box 67, Lincoln 9, Ne- 
braska; pre-publication price $3. 






READERS 


This popular and successful series develops readiness 
for curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation 
to read easily and comprehendingly in their other 
fields of study, because 

1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 
each grade helps lay the foundation for outstand- 
ing reading achievement. 

2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading 
skills in each grade and stresses specific objectives 
and suggested procedure that will assure pupil 
growth from grade to grade. 

3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the 
pupil for curricular reading — the true test of any 
reading series. 

4. A speech improvement program, based on a pho- 
netic test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits 
and facilitates interpretive reading. 
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California Conservation 


Bar Lyman Wilbur, Chancellor, Stan- 
ford University, in a recent letter on Con- 
servation Education, addressed to a meeting 
of the California Conservation 
wrote in part as follows: 


Council, 


As I see the situation now, it is impor- 
tant to review our conservation programs to 
see whether we are taking full advantage of 
the popular emphasis on saving and making 
things useful. The tremendous wastes forced 
upon us by war make it necessary for the 
whole Nation to give new meaning to con- 
servation. 


Our own State of California has large 
tasks and serious problems in every area 
of conservation. We can accomplish some 
things through adult education, and a very 
few by means of legislation. Our big accom- 
plishment will be through the boys and girls 
now in the schools of the State. 


We need therefore to take stock of what 
we have been doing; to make an honest 
appraisal of what we have called conserva- 
tion education wherever it appears in school 
schedules. In this crucial period we want to 
be sure that the schools of the State are 


Single copy . . 


HARR WAGNER 


609 Mission Street 


How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 
by 
BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 


directed study based in general on the new state text 
CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 


ORDER NOW: 


5 Copies or more, each . . . 


prepared to offer conservation education 
that may be expected to educate. 


Obviously children must be taught to 
fight the conditions fayorable to fire; they 
must understand the need for protection 
against the mutilation of forest and field. 
But more than those obvious things, con- 
servation must become an understood, nat- 
ural part of the day-to-day, week-by-week, 
month-to-month living of every citizen of 
this State, if we are to offset even in small 
degree the wastes of war that we are now 
required to make. 


Staggering Depletion 


Our strategic and precious minerals, our 
fuels, our forest products, our agricultural 
resources are being depleted at a staggering 
scale. 


Are we smart enough to design and con- 
struct a positive program of conservation 
education that will compensate to some ex- 
tent for what we can not now help? It is 
worth while to try, and this voluntary or- 
ganization seems to supply many of the 
elements needed to get the job under way. 


If I were to suggest one key problem as 
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a point of focus — for California and for 
our entire West—that problem would be 
WATER. Few newcomers to the State 
have any awareness of what water — or 
conversely what lack of water — means to 
the West in general, to California in par- 
ticular. Lots of old-timers who know can 
become careless; think of the newcomers 
who are here for war jobs and who will stay 
with us after the war jobs are done. 


Water in the West can be used as the 
particular example which will make conser- 
vation a very real part of every day living 
for the naive beginner in the primary 
grades, the college sophisticate, or for the 
mine-run of folks up and down the expe- 
rience scale. 

While people are in a conservation frame 
of mind to win the war, let’s try to build 
a vital, going program of conservation edu- 
cation that will carry over in peace-time 
practice. 


Pre-Primary Reader 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


EK. M. HALE and Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, have issued 
an attractive book entitled Mother 
Hubbard’s Seatwork Cupboard. It is 
part of the Hale series on Getting 
Ready to Read; editor, Delia E. Kibbe. 


This good ook stimulates a desire to 
read and also teaches the child in the easiest 
manner, so that he will have real reading 
ability. There are pictures on every page; 
some are in color. 


Included also are tests which help the 
teacher to find out whether or not the chil- 
dren are paying attention to the work which 
they are doing. 







At West Point 


bD. C. HEATH and Company, 
publishers, 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16, have issued a beautiful 
new edition of At West Point, a 
French reader and review grammar, 
by Martin and others. 

This is a revised edition of the earlier 
very popular book, preserving the spirit of 
the first text and bringing up-to-date the 
picture of cadet life. 

This text of over 300 pages is abun- 
dantly illustrated; in addition to the exten- 
sive French text it has a large vocabulary, 


French-English and English-French; price 
$1.80. 
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CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION 





WEEK 


Mics 7-14 — state-wide observance of 10th annual California Conser- 
vation Week, a distinctive California tradition. All school-people are urged to 
again actively participate in this highly-important observance. 

For free leaflets and other material address Pearl Chase, California Conserva- 
tion Council, 209 East Canon Perdido, Santa Barbara. 


THE PADEN BOOK 


IN THE WAKE OF THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Mis Irene Paden, wife of Dr. 
William G. Paden, superintendent of 
schools of Alameda, is the author of 
a historical work that is fascinating in 
its description of the trails of the 
pioneers who came to California in 
the days when our State was young. 


The meticulous detailed study which 
made this book possible should recom- 
mend it to every student of California 
and the West. 

The author's style, in recounting the 
events of an exceedingly colorful part 
of our National history, makes for 
easy reading, and the clarity of the 
portrayal holds the reader’s interest 
from the first to the last page. 

Mrs. Paden, her husband, their son 
Bill and a doctor friend, in following 
the wake of the pioneers started from 
Independence, Missouri, in the early 
summer and followed the original trail 
that led to Oregon and California. 
The family had studied every avail- 
able book, diary and account of the 
trek of the ox-teams and of the wagon- 
trains that came West to settle or to 
search for gold. 

The Padens knew where every bit 
of the trail should be. Many times 
difficulties presented themselves, but 
with a persistence that deserved its 
reward they found the place where 
the wagon-wheels had carved deep 
ruts into a yielding earth. 

Families along the way were visited 
in the effort to pick up some story or 
trace of forgotten people, places and 
incidents. 

Mrs. Paden heightens the interest 


of her story by reciting the experi- 
ences of pioneer travelers in many of 
the locations. Indian stories and per- 
sonal original daily accounts are woven 
in so skillfully that it is easy to picture 
the saga of the plains or mountains or 
ravines. The crossing of the rivers 
and the attendant dangers which 
threatened all of the travels, give a 
picture of some of the hardships that 
our forebears had to endure while 
journeying West. 


Every California teacher should read 
and enjoy the book. Published by 
Macmillan; price is $3. 


What Children Like 


Association for Childhood Education 


Games Children Like. Traditional, 
rhythm, singing, and guessing games, finger 
plays, and others; bibliography; 11 pages; 
price 20c. 


Songs Children Like. Simple folk songs 
and others that appeal to children; no ac- 
companiments; 12 pages; price 20c. 


Stories Children Like. Ten modern orig- 
inal stories to be read or told to children; 
11 pages; price 20c. 


Toys Children Like. Toys that can be 
made by parents, teachers and the children 
themselves, many from waste materials; 22 
pages; price 20c. 


Materials for these mimeographed bulle- 
tins, collected by ACE committee chairmen 
and members, were edited by Alice M. 
Ewen, ACE staff editor, and published by 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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PRINCIPLES ~ 


AND 
TECHNIQUES 
OF GUIDANCE 





By D. W. LeFever, 
Prof. of Education, 
Univ. of Southern 
California; A. M. 





522 Pages 
Price $3.00 


TurRrRELL, Associate 

Dean of Guidance, 

and H. I. Wenrrzet, 

Counselor, both of Pasadena Junior 
College. 


FOUR PARTS: Points of View, Person- 
nel, Plans, Procedures. More than 40 
College and University Adoptions! “We 
recommend careful examination of this 
book as a professional text to guide the 
school worker in his program.” — School 
Executive. ““‘The functions of guidance and 
the techniques that have proved successful 
are described and discus: ++. @ remark. 
ably strong and balanced book.” — Loyola 
Educational Digest. “Should be of great 
interest to school principals and superin- 
tendents since it discusses factors that in- 
fluence organization and describes pro- 
grams actually in operation in specific 
schools of varying size and locality.”— 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Tiegs, Dean, Professor of 
Education, and B. Katz, both of University 
of Southern California. Presents whole 
problem of mental health in personality 
growth and adjustment. 418 pages. $2.75 





EDUCATION OF THE 
ORDINARY CHILD 


By John Duncan, with foreword by E. W. 
Tiegs and L. P. Thorpe. Study of mental 
hygiene as practiced at Lankhills Special 
School, with fine results. 240 pages. $3.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By J. T. Wahlquist, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Utah. Aims to clarify 
conflicting opinion on three major philoso- 
phies, the pragmatic, realistic and ideal- 
istic, presented in terms of our public 
school system. Source and reference book. 
407 pages. $3.25 


PsYcHOLOGY OF THE CHILD, by Joseph 
W. Nagge, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia. A study of mental 
and physical growth. 530 pages. $3.25 


EpucaTIONAL PsycHotocy, by W. W. 
Cruze, Wilson Teachers College and 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. Scientific 
study of learning and personality in 
terms of the learner. 572 pp. $3.25 


AMERICAN SECONDARY EpucaATIoN, by 
E. D. Grizzell, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Theory and practice of secondary edu- 
cation and its orientation. $2.00 


Hicu Scuoo. Supervision, by H. H. 
Foster, formerly of Beloit College, 
with W. A. Wetzel, Trenton H. S., and 
Bertha Lawrence, Trenton State Teach- 


ers College. 283 pages. $2.75 
Send for Special Folder, “Psychology, 
Education” 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 E, 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


INSTITUTES FOR HEALTH 


HEALTH EDUCATION ON THE MARCH 


Joyce Rockwood Muench, Teacher, Santa Barbara High School 


I, February, 1943, the first Institute 
for Health Education Coordinators 
was held in San Jose. It was the pre- 
liminary step in a statewide movement 
which, with the sound planning of its 
farseeing leaders, and the inevitable 


Growing 
World 


Answering the current need for 

a sound, authoritative social 

studies program built on the 
child’s relation to his world 


Our Growing Wort, by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell and Others, con- 
tains realistic stories based on fa- 
miliar situations, giving children a 
growing understanding of significant 
social concepts, and of the interrela- 
tion of culture and earth forces. 
Organization of the books around 
themes, varied language patterns, 
vocabulary control, and charming 
illustrations make for ease and en- 
joyment in reading. Book I, FARM 
AND CITY; Book II, ANIMALS, 
PLANTS, AND MACHINES; and 
Book III, OUR COUNTRY, now 
ready. Other books and _ teachers 
guides in preparation. 


Distinguished for the superior 

literary quality, the considera- 

tion of children’s preferences, 

the balance of factual and imag- 

inative elements, and the se- 

quential development from book 
to book. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


and growing enthusiasm of the people 
it reaches: teachers, administrators, 
and public health workers, bids fair to 
revolutionize the thinking and practice 
of health education in the public 
schools of California. 


A lengthy statement and a broad 
one, but the plans are so well laid and 
the thinking so clear and sensible that 
it seems nothing, neither our too great 
“busyness”, our natural inertia, nor 
the necessary delays in doing things, 
can stay the march of a movement 
that has as its goal the enlightenment 
of boys and girls, through the teachers 
who meet with them day after day, 
on the subject vital to us all, our 


health. 
Vital Teaching 


When a county health officer sees 
105 pregnant women, 16 to 25 years 
of age, wives of men in the Armed 
Forces, who come to visit a doctor for 
the first time at 7 months, he says 
that somewhere along the line we 
have failed to teach those girls some 
very important things about health. 


California State Department of Public 
Health sponsors the Institutes jointly with 
the State Department of Education, Division 
of Health and Physical Education. There 
are 9 regional meetings in all; four of these 
have already been held. Five others will be 
held at State Teachers Colleges. 


A directive is sent to city and county 
superintendents of schools and high school 
principals in a given era, requesting that a 
secondary-school teacher be named as Health 
Education Coordinator. One representative 
of the county superintendent's staff is 
included in provision for paying living- 
expenses for out-of-town people. In each 
Institute the enrollees may register for 2 
units of undergraduate credit if they so 
desire. This is recommended, since at some 
future date this course, it is hoped, will be 
included in specific requirements set up as 
qualification for Health Education Coordi- 
nator. School administrators and their staffs 
are cordially invited to attend any sessions 
of the Institute. 
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Under the able leadership of Dr. John D. 
Fuller, the representatives of schools of all 
sizes and from communities with many 
different problems sit together for some 30 
hours and think through the problem of 
Health Education in search of solutions. 


We cannot be healthy unless we abide by 
the basic laws of health. People will not 
abide them until they know them. That 
will come when the teachers know and live 
by them. 


Health cannot be taught alone in a rainy- 
day schedule by a physical education teacher 
— although he may give out some good 
health information. It cannot be taught in 
an inspection period by a school nurse who 
is not reaching the home out of which a 
student comes and into which he returns, 
although she may check in some degree the 
cold infections which sweep through our 
schools. 


It can and must be taught by every 
teacher, and be made possible to practice 
by every administrator who sets up courses 
and who supervises the buildings in which 
teachers and students live. 


Health offers a wide choice of subject- 
matter which can be used in the practice of 
the fundamental skills. Its scientific back- 
ground makes it thoroughly at home in the 
sciences. It comes out to greet us in litera- 
ture and in the arts. It is the essence of 
physical education. We can breathe it in 
our well-ventilated, properly-tempered class- 
rooms, eat it in well-balanced and prepared 
meals in the cafeteria and take home its 
inspiration and challenge to younger sisters 
and brothers as well as to mother and father. 
It is the only road to The Abundant Life. 


Te actual program of the Institute 
suggests the breadth that was covered in 
giving these prospective Health Education 
Coordinators a glimpse of the scope of the 
problems: 


Monday 


Introduction to course 

Development of community health. 

Protection of water-supply and treatment and 
disposal of sewage. Demonstration model sep- 
tic tank recommended by a county health de- 
partment. , 

Family health: 

Communicable disease relationships. 
Economics and the medical care problem. 
Influence of psychic and cultural background. 

Fundamentals of communicable diseases and 

their control. 


Tuesday 


Personal health—the child himself, genera? 
factors. His growth and development. 

Degenerative diseases. Trends, reasons. 

Effects of noise, alcohol, drugs. 

Nutrition and malnutrition. 

Immunity and immunization. 
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Wednesday 


Preparation for marriage and parenthood. 

Nutrition and malnutrition. 

Oral hygiene and the dental care program. 

Public health aspects of certain communicable 
diseases. 


Thursday 


Public health administration. 
Development of health services, federal, state, 
local, 
School health services for the child, family and 
Community cooperative — planning for public 
health. 
Chronic communicable diseases. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Tuberculosis. 


Friday 


Curriculum-planning for a health-education pro- 
gram. 

Functions of a health-education coordinator. 

General discussion of in-service training and 
evaluation of school health and educational 
services, 


With this outline of titles and subjects 
covered as a framework and using various 
instructional aids, Dr. Fuller, who is the 
public health officer in Santa Cruz county, 
as well as educational consultant to the State 
Department of Public Health, has prepared 
a syllabus on Elements of Public Health, 
essentially a teacher's course.. The object of 
the course is to instruct in the fundamentals 
of health instruction so that health instruc- 
tion will not be merely accidental either in 
centent or result. 


Facts were taught, not theories. It pre- 
sented the groundwork upon which health 
education must stand. A good bibliography 
includes suggestions of the endless resources 
to which the teacher will want to turn for 
more information. There is no need for 
any one to keep in his mind the details of 
say the incubation period of each disease. 
If he knows the laws which control those 
periods and can think through from the 
abstract law to the application for perhaps, 
measles, and knows where that exact infor- 
mation can be found, he is equipped with 
sufficient knowledge on the subject. 


A numorr of very fine specialists deal 
with their subjects. Jane Sedgwick, home 
economist, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Health, 
gave a lucid demonstration on diet. Using 
as the basis, one of the several nationally- 
accepted charts of food requirements, she 
set out the actual foods needed in one day 
by a boy of 13 to 17 years of age. Better 
than charts or models, we saw two potatoes, 
so many slices of bread, 22 ounces of milk, 
and so on. It was easy to set on a tray 
certain foods for breakfast, then what the 
average boy might pick for his school lunch 
and to see that either he would have too 


much for dinner or fail to get his necessary 
food requirement, unless he ate more for 
breakfast. 


Dr. Clarence Weaver, Santa Barbara 
County Health Department, talked on dental 
hygiene. He used diagrams on the black- 
board to show the route of decay and how 
it can undermine secretly and then suddenly 
cause the tooth to crumble into visible ruin. 


Dr. Davy, State Department of Health, 
led a discussion on syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Movies supplemented his talk and the modes 
of presenting them to various age groups 
were brought up. 

Organizational set-up and something of 
the history of public health departments, 
local, state and federal,— were presented 
by Dr. Ellis Sox, chief of the Bureau of 
Local Health Service, State Department of 
Public Health. 

One of the evidences of the effectiveness 
of the Institute was found in the discussions 
which enlivened each day. Some of our 
thinking, typical of the misinformation 
prevalent today about health needed to be 
caught up and reshaped in terms of proven 
fact. The innumerable problems that arise 
in every school and community made pos 
sible the sharing of “how we do it” and a 
give-and-take that was most stimulating. 

But best of all, this institute is only the 
beginning. The newly appointed Health 
Education Coordinators go back, each to 
his own school, to start work, armed with 
the keen weapons of knowledge; knowledge 
of the great need for adequate, well-planned 
health education, and at least a glimmering 
of the beginnings of the path. 

The next step is probably a survey of 
each school of its physical plant and of its 
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health procedures and instructional offer- 
ings. With a committee that cuts across the 
whole school and includes students, teachers, 
health workers and administrators, this sur- 
vey can be an educational adventure in 
itself. In some phases of it the school will 
come to a new realization of unusually fine 
health practices that it has been enjoying, 
as well as see the inadequacies of its 
program. 

Plans must soon be under way for some 
type of in-service training for all of the 
teachers. 

The curriculum must receive its share of 
attention so that more health education 
content can be fitted into it. (And this 


does not mean that something else must be 
left out!) 


I. will be several years before the pro- 
gram of health education coordination is 
fully established, with teachers in command 
of teaching techniques fashioned out of 
sound thinking and adequate training, but it 
is coming as surely as the seasons roll. For 
Health Education is on the march! 


Hawaii, Off-Shore Territory, by Helen 
Gay Pratt, a noteworthy book of nearly 400 
pages with bright cover and attractive 
frontispiece in color, admirably tells the 
story of Hawaii by one of Hawaii's own 
daughters. 

It is published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
whose California offices are 55 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, and P.O. Box 
1601, Hollywood. 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 


Trittinc-Wituiams. A high school consumer education text which covers 


the study of everyday consumer commodities that students buy and 
use. 


$1.80 list 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Brown. A new-type high school community civics, orientation, or 
guidance text for use in the ninth grade. 


$1.80 list 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 


Educational Edition 


O’Hara. A popular story for required, supplemen- 
tary, or leisure-time reading. Edited by Dr. A. 
H. Lass. 


$1.80 list 


HEALTH FOR YOU 


Crisp. A brand-new high school 
text based on BE HEALTHY, 

the author’s best-selling health 
text. $1.68 list 


Write for sample copies 


CTA Honor Schools 
School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 


Teachers Association 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Fort Yuma. 
Inyo County — Big Pine Unified. 


Los Angeles County— Alhambra -—— Cen- 
tral, Fremont, Garfield, Granada, Marengo, 
Marguerita, Park, Ramona and Ynez; Ar- 
tesia, Azusa city schools; Baldwin Park — 
Central; Bellflower; Beverly Hills — Bev- 
erly Vista, El Rodeo and Hawthorne; Bur- 
bank city schools; Citrus union high, Clear- 
water junior high and elementary; Comp- 
ton — Roosevelt junior high; East Whittier; 
Enterprise junior high, Garvey; Inglewood 
— Crozier. 


Long Beach — Avalon junior-senior high, 
Columbia junior high, Franklin junior high, 
Lindbergh junior high, Washington junior 
high, Special Music division, Home division, 
Avalon, Bryant, Burnett, Edison, Fremont, 
Garfield, Grant, King, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Los Cerritos, Lowell, Mann, 
McKinley, Naples, Roosevelt, Signal Hill, 
Stevenson, Whittier and Willard. 


Los Nietos, Lynwood junior high; Moun- 
tain View — Baker; Pomona — Junior Col- 
lege, Emerson and Fremont junior high 
schools, Alcott, Roosevelt and Washington; 
Rosemead; San Gabriel — Lincoln and Wil- 
South Whittier; Whittier — Lincoln, 


son; 


Hoover, Penn, Jackson and J. G. Whittier; 


Willowbrook junior high. 


Orange County — Brea, Huntington 
Beach junior high, Laguna Beach, Ocean 
View; San Juan Capistrano — Serra; Seal 
Beach; Santa Ana — Junior College, Senior 
high, and all elementary schools; Westmin- 
ster. 


Riverside County — Thermal. 


San Bernardino County — Needles union 
high district, Ontario city schools. 


San Diego County — Lakeside, Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad union high. 


San Diego City — Junior College, Mann 
junior high, Adams, Azure Vista, Balboa, 
Bay Park, Alice Birney, Brooklyn, Bur- 
bank, Cabrillo, Carson, Central, Cholias, 
Dewey, Edison, Emerson, Encanto, Euclid, 
Farragut, Florence, Franklin, Fremont, Gar- 
field, Grant, Jackson, Jefferson, Loma Por- 
tal, McKinley, Mission Beach, Muir, Ocean 
View, Sunshine, Valley View, Washington. 


Santa Barbara County — Ellwood Union, 
Goleta, Solvang. 


' Ventura County — Avenue. 


Northern Section 


Glenn County — Elk Creek High, Ham- 
ilton High, Willows Union High, Orland 
Union High. 


Placer County — Valley View, Christian 
Valley, Rocklin, Penryn, Lincoln High. 


Shasta County — Anderson Union High, 
100% since 1923. 


County — Arcade, Arden, 
Arno, Bates Joint Union, Colony, Del Paso 
Heights, Elder Creek, Galt, Herald, Isleton 
Union, Jefferson, Lincoln, Mokelumne, Ney, 
Ben Ali, Gardenland, Pacific, Rio Linda 
Union, Riverside, South Sacramento, Sutter, 
Sutterville Heights, Sylvan, Twin Cities, 
Walnut Grove, Washington, Grant Union 
High. 


Sacramento 


Nevada County — Bear River, Birchville, 
Blue Tent, Chicago Park, Clear Creek, 
Forest Springs, Indian Springs, Lime Kiln, 
Nevada City Elementary, Oakland, Pleasant 
Valley, Wolf, Grass Valley High. 


Central Section 


Fresno County— Big Sandy, Bryant, 
Bullard, Calwa, Caruthers, Clovis, Coa- 
linga, Dakota, DeWolf, Easterby, Elkhorn, 
Fairview, Fort Washington, Fowler Union, 
Frankwood, Fruitvale, Granville, Grant, 
Harrison Joint, Houghton, Iowa, Jefferson, 
Kingsburg Joint Union, Kutner Colony, 
Madison, Manning, Mendota, Nees Colony, 
Oakhurst, Oleander, Orange Cove Joint 
Union, Orangedale, Red Banks, Reedley 
Joint, Riverview Union, Riverdale Joint, 
Roosevelt, Rosedale, Roeding, Round Moun- 
tain, Harding, San Joaquin, Scandinavian, 
Temperance, Teague, Tranquillity, Wah- 
toke, Washington, Westpark, Westside, 
Central Union High, Coalinga Union High, 
Fowler Union High, Kingsburg Joint Union 
High, Sanger Union High, Washington 
Union High, Tranquillity Union High. 


Kern County — Kern Division Council: 
Delano High; Thomas Jefferson, Wasco; 
Indian, Semi Tropic, Kern General, Rose- 
dale union elementary, Wasco union ele’ 
mentary, Aztec, Arvin federal, McFarland 
union elementary, Lost Hills elementary, 
Arvin school district, Red Rock, Midway. 
—A. R. Brooding, Delano. 


Tulare County — a. Elementary districts: 
Alpaugh unified, Angiola, Citrus South 
Tule, Cutler, Deep Creek, Dinuba, Ducor, 
East Lynne, East Orosi, Elbow, Elderwood 
Union, Elk Bayou; Exeter — Lincoln, Wil- 
son; Farmersville, Grand View, Hanby, 
Harmony, Kaweah, Ivanhoe, Kings River 
Union, Laurel, Lemon Cove, Lindsay uni- 
fied, Locust Grove, Lovell, Manzinillo joint 
district, Monson, Nickerson, Oakdale, Oak- 
land Colony; Olive, Orosi, Packwood, Pix- 
ley, Pleasant View; Porterville — Olive 
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Street, Roche Avenue, Vine Street; Rich- 
grove, Saucelito, Sierra union, Springville 
union, St. Johns, Stone Corral, Strathmore 
union, Sultana joint district, Sunnyside, 
Surprise, Taurusa, Terra Bella union, Three 
Rivers union, Tipton; Tulare — Central, 
Cherry Avenue; Union — East Union; Ven- 
ice, Visalia, Walnut Grove, Waukena union, 
Windsor, Woodlake, Yettem, Vincent 
emergency. b. High school districts: Al- 
paugh unified, Exeter union, Lindsay uni- 
fied, Strathmore union. 

Welcome elementary. 


* * * 


In .iemoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Teresa Rivara 


A Tribute by Charles F. Schwoerer, 
Calaveras County Superintendent 


of Schools 


On November 7, 1943, the community 
of San Andreas was shocked to learn that 
during the night Teresa Rivara, a former 
teacher and superintendent of schools of 
Calaveras County, had passed away. 


Miss Rivara taught her first school in the 
Caledonia district of Calaveras County in 
1885. During the course of years she taught 
in several different districts in the county. In 
1914 she was elected to the office of super- 
intendent of schools of the county, serving 
in that capacity until January, 1923, when 
she retired voluntarily from the position. 


After retiring from office she accepted a 
position in Calaveritas School and a couple 
of years later was asked to take a position 
in the San Andreas elementary school where 
she remained until she retired from actual 
teaching in June, 1935, after having served 
her county as teacher and superintendent 
a total of 48 years. 


It was the good fortune of the writer to 
have worked with her as her principal, later 
as principal and member of the county board 
of education, while she was superintendent, 
and then as her superintendent while she 
was teaching. She was a most loyal co- 
worker and a most loyal friend. 


Never has the writer known a teacher 
who had the ability to inspire a child to 
want to learn that she had. She was a born 
teacher. Often when she was teaching, and 
even after she had retired, she was known 
to learn that some child was not at school 
because he had no clothes and immediately 
she would go and buy clothes for him that 
he might attend. 


Thoughtless of self, ever thoughtful of 
others, she was a true Christian character. 
Many successful men and women who were 
fortunate enough to come under her inspir- 
ing influence bless her memory. 
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The Personal Contact 


How One School Administrator Solved a 
Difficult Problem 


Biveny school administrator feels 
handicapped from time to time be- 
cause of his inability to have either 
the time or the opportunity to talk 
personally with his students or faculty 
members. 

To meet this difficulty, Harry E. 
Tyler, district superintendent and 
principal of Santa Maria Union High 
School and Junior College, each week 
contributes a column to the school 


newspaper which he calls 
Affairs. 


When he first came to the Santa 
Maria schools, he occasionally held 
general assemblies of the students at 
which he discussed problems of mu- 
tual interest. He referred to these 
assemblies as family discussions. It 
was, therefore, natural that his col- 
umn in the school newspaper should 
be called Family Affairs. So far these 


columns have been on a variety of 


Family 

















subjects, as widely separated as the 
purpose of the school and student 
behavior. 

Although the idea of a column in the 


school paper for the administrator is not 
new, usually the subject-matter is of the an- 
nouncement type. Mr. Tyler, however, 
uses the column for the expression of edu- 
cational philosophy and to encourage the 
development of attitudes on the part of the 
students. 


A few weeks ago there appeared in the 
boxes of the instructors a little mimeo- 
graphed sheet called Among Ourselves. The 
purpose of this publication was similar to 
that of the column in the newspaper, 
namely, to express the principal's educa- 
tional philosophy and to give staff members 
something to read that was not compulsory 
as are the usual bulletins. 


The idea of the “sheet” came from a fel- 
low secondary-school administrator who has 
tried the plan and found it quite success- 
ful. Some of the material included thus far 
in this house organ (which Mr. Tyler ex- 
plained in the first number was really a 
“mouth organ” for the principal) was 
“what to teach about the war,” 
points picked up at a conference of 
junior college administrators at Bakersfield, 
“salaries and the school budget,” titles of 
recent educational literature, and a piece 

n “I am proud to be a teacher.” 


interesting 


S wrote Jules Jusserand, 


and understanding. 
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Comments from the faculty were asked 
for, and several members of the staff have 
expressed an interest in the continuance of 
this little sheet. It is hoped that it will 
make a contribution to the thinking of the 
faculty members, as well as give an oppor- 
tunity to the principal to express himself. 


Occupational Information 


tcurstunas information 
and guidance service has been estab- 
lished recently in the State Depart- 
ment of Education under provision of 
the plan for vocational education as 
specified by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and conducted through the 
Commission for Vocational Education. 

Dr. H. B. McDaniel heads the service. 


He went to this assignment from the San 
Diego public schools, where he served as 
vocational guidance co-ordinator. His back- 
ground includes a Ph.D. degree in guidance 
and personnel from Columbia University 
and 10 years experience in guidance, coun- 
seling, and employment work in California 
secondary schools.—California Schools, Vol. 


14, No. 12, page 239. 
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“the future is not 


in the hands of Fate, but in ours.” Today, 
more clearly than ever before, we are aware of 
the efficacy of libraries in the shaping of the 
world to be by providing to all, the material for 


study and enlightment—by diffusing knowledge 


PE Ne 


Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





LETTERS 


Of Interest to California Schoolpeople 


Two Questions Answered 


Question 1. According to the new law 
granting teachers five days sick-leave per 
year without loss of pay, is it necessary for 
the teacher to present a doctor's certificate 
in order to be qualified? In a case I have 
in mind, a teacher was ill with influenza 
but treated herself. When she reported, 
upon her return to school, that she had 
been ill, she was informed that she must 
have a doctor's certificate or deductions 
equivalent to the time missed would be 
taken from her check. Does the law state 
that a doctor's certificate is required? What 
should this teacher do? 


Answer: Education Code Section 13841.1 
states in part: “The governing board of 
each school. district shall adopt rules and 
regulations requiring, and prescribing the 
manner of proof of illness or injury for 
the purposes of this section. Such rules and 
regulations shall not discriminate against 
evidence of treatment and the need there- 
for by the practice of the religion of any 
well recognized church or denomination.” 
(From Laws of 1943 Relating to the Cali- 
fornia Public School System, vol. 12, no. 5, 
page 85.) 


In the case of the teacher which you 
mention, it is necessary for her to comply 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the governing board of her school district. 


Question 2. Where can one get infor- 
mation concerning State or federal funds 
that may be available to local communities 
that wish to set up and finance youth clubs 
to keep young people properly entertained 
and off the streets during leisure hours? If 
you have any data at hand, will you print 
to what agency to make application for 
funds and qualifications necessary to be 
eligible for aid from the government? 


Answer: We do not know of any State 
or federal funds available to local communi- 
ties to set up and finance youth clubs. As 
you know, NYA has been discontinued. 


We suggest, however, that you communi- 
cate with the Assistant Regional Director, 
Federal Works Agency, 1206 South Santee 
Street, Los Angeles, who may be able to 
give you information concerning the avail- 


ability of Federal funds. 


The League of Nations Association 
Northern California Branch 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


Dear Sir: 
We would appreciate it very much if you 


would publish the following information in 
your next issue: 


The League of Nations Association an- 
nounces that its 18th Annual Student 
Contest will be held March 24, in public 
high schools all over the nation. Students 
from any public high school in the United 
States, who are under 21 years of age and 
citizens of the United States, are eligible to 
enter the competition. 


The examination will deal with the gen- 
eral problem of organizing the world for 
peace after the United Nations win the 
war. Two pamphlets compose the study 
material — Toward Greater Freedom: Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, published by the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, and a new edition of Essential Facts 
in regard to the League of Nations, the 
World Court and the International Labor 
Organization, published by the Association. 


First, second, and third national prizes 
will be $400, $100, and $50. Several col- 
leges will give scholarships in connection 
with the national contest, including Carle- 
ton College, Smith College, and Radcliffe 
College. In addition, the Northern Califor- 
nia Branch of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation is offering $10 for the best paper 
submitted in this area, with second and third 
prizes of $7.50 and $5. 


Further information about the contest 
may be obtained from the national head- 
quarters of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion at 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 
or the Northern California Branch office at 
68 Post Street, San Francisco. 


Sincerely yours, 
Amy Edwards 
Office Secretary 


Headquarters Ninth Service Command 
Office of the Commanding General 
Fort Douglas, Utah 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 


The following material pertaining to the 
Army’s Pre-Induction Training Program is 
available in quantity at this Headquarters 
for distribution to interested school authori- 
ties upon request: 


Fundamentals of Electricity — PIT-101. 
Fundamentals of Shop Work — PIT-103. 
Fundamentals of Radio — PIT-201. 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics — 


PIT-202. 
Fundamentals of Machines — PIT-102. 


The above are official War Department 
publications prepared jointly with the 
United States Office of Education, outlining 
Army needs in the stated subjects, which 
could be taught in academic high schools. 


In addition, the War Department outlines 
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of the following needs which can be taught 
in vocational schools are available: 
Vocational Training in Vocational Schools, 


Vocational Departments and Trade Schools — 
PIT-330. 


Vocational 
PIT-331. 


Vocational Training in Aircraft Maintenance 
— PIT-333. 


Vocational Training in Machine Shop Prac- 
tice — PIT-332. 


Vocational Training in Electrical Signal Com- 
munication — PIT-334. 


Training in Auto Mechanics— 


In addition, the following general mate- 
rials are available: 


Pre-Induction Training—a brief general 
pamphlet. 


A Course in Fundamentals of Electricity, pre- 
pared and published by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 


Your cooperation in advising interested 
schools in your state of the availability of 
these materials will be appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Calvin A. Behle, 
Major, AGD, 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch 


California Association for Childhood Education 
Southern Section 


Gentlemen: 


February meeting of Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section, will 
be held on February 5, at Friday Morning 
Club, 940 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 


At 10:30 a.m. Mrs. Ina K. Dillon, dem- 
onstration teacher and instructor in educa- 
tion at Fresno State College, will ad- 
dress the group on community cooperation 
for improving the child world. There 
will be a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. followed 
by discussion, led by Mrs. Dillon. Luncheon 
tickets are $1.65. 


Leaders from all agencies interested in 
child welfare are invited to hear Mrs. Dillon 
and participate in the discussion. 


Reservations should be sent to Ellen 
Bartzen, 800 North Lafayette Park Place, 
Los Angeles; FEderal 5077. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Evelyn Lord Abbey 


Program Chairman 


* * # 


Bonanza Railroads, by Gilbert H. Kneiss, 
issued by Stanford University Press, is a 
book of real outstanding interest. It de- 
scribes railroad building in California and 
Nevada and outlines the obstacles which 
had to be overcome in building various 
transportation lines of the West. It is his- 
torically accurate and is most interesting 
reading. Everyone interested in California 
should have a copy of the book; price, $3. 
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CTA Northern Section 


Historical Sketch of Teachers Association 
of Northern California, Precursor of 
CTA Northern Section 


J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff, Tehama County 


Mr. Sweney, now in his eighties, is a 
veteran California schoolman and has 
served for decades as Treasurer of CTA 
Northern Section, which position he still 
fills with distinction.—Ed. 


T HE eighties witnessed the inaugu- 
ration of a new order in California 
education. The new California Con- 
stitution of 1879 had provided for 
county boards of education, with au- 
thority to create courses-of-study and 
teachers. Schools 
first grade, etc. 
schools were scarce. 


to certify were 


graded as High 

Teachers came largely from many 
private schools which existed up and 
down the state, practically every town 
having its private school. 
these towns were Vacaville, Dixon, 
Woodland, Colusa, College City, Or- 
land, Red Bluff, Anderson, all in the 
Sacramento Valley. Only one State 
Normal School (San Jose) then 


Among 


existed. 


Provision also had been made for annual 
county institutes, it being felt that teachers 
needed help in the way of methods. Lead- 
ers of such institutes appeared. These lead- 
ers spent the entire week in each institute, 
giving advice as to manner of presenting 
different subjects. 

With the ‘90s came further advances. 
High schools began to supplant the above- 
mentioned private schools. Boards of educa- 
tion became more professional, for in many 
instances this board had been used for the 
payment of political debts rather than as 
a professional body to advance the schools. 


New normals were established and certif- 
ication took a forward step. It seemed no 
longer needful to furnish academic aid to 
teachers, but rather to supply them with 
educational inspiration. As yet, summer 
schools, as we later knew them, had not 


been launched. 


At Shasta Retreat 


Half a dozen men met in the spring of 
1897 in the office of O. E. Graves, Te- 
hama county superintendent, and planned 
for a summer gathering at Shasta Retreat, 
where half the time would be devoted to 
lectures and half given to recreation. The 
fee was $1. The first year 474 teachers 
attended. 


Those at the initial meeting, in addition 
to Graves, were Superintendent Stout of 
Butte, Superintendent Kline of Sutter, Prin- 
cipals Tople and Bevin of Butte, and the 
present writer. As far as is known, the lat- 
ter is the only one of the founders still 
living, and the only known member of the 
first meeting to continue membership ever 
since. 


G. H. Stout was made first president 
of Teachers Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia; G. C. Kline, secretary; O. E. Graves, 
treasurer; and J. D. Sweeney, railway secre- 
tary. 


The meeting of ‘98 was not so well at- 
tended; fewer than half the first enrollment 
responded. It was then seen that the plan 
would not work, so it was decided to meet 
in joint-session in a more accessible place 
and to make the main feature that of a 
convention. C. M. Ritter was chosen presi- 
dent and in December the meeting was 
held in Chico. More than 300 enrolled. No 


provision then existed for union institutes, 
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so the honorariums paid to the speakers 
were small, usually around $20. 

For several years the brunt of the As- 
sociation was carried by 4 or 5 counties. 
Annual meetings were held for several 
years, when a change was made to the pres- 
ent biennial plan. In more recent years Sac- 
ramento has been the permanent place of 
meeting. 


Section Presidents 


After those mentioned, the following have 
been President of CTA Northern Section in the 
order given: O. E. Graves, Frank S. Reager, 
G. H. Stokes, Elmer I. Miller, C. C. Van Liew, 
G. C. Thompson, J. D. Sweeney, A. B. Ander- 
son, Charles H. Camper, Loyal L. Freeman, W. 
M. Mackay, G. W. Moore, Lulu E. White, Sam 
M. Chaney, Allison Ware, Minnie Abrams, 
Ralph W. Camper, E. W. Locher, Samuel P. 
Robbins, H. G. Rawlins, Ella McCleery, L. P. 
Farris, Charles C. Hughes, Elizabeth Hughes, 
Ralph W. Everett, Curtis E. Warren, J. Russell 
Croad, Fordyce Stewart, Jesse R. Overturf, 
Charles K. Price, James N. Gardner, Robert R. 
Hartzell, Maleolm P. Murphy. 


A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 
do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat. . 


We are told that combat troops and 


munitions workers say that the big 


treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 


to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 


than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 


there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. .. . Our helpful 


hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 


about it—isn’t it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 


can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 


in the back of your head. .. . At present, chewing Gum has proved 


helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 


in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 


is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 


ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 


Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum. . 


unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 


that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it is really needed. 
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Ever Check 
Your Mileage 


on a monthly 
bill-paying trip? 


Do you ever stop to think 
of the miles you travel to 
pay your monthly bills in 
person? Or of the cost — in 
bus and carfare, in tires and 
gasoline, in precious time? 
Figure it out...you'll prob- 
ably discover you can pay 
bills more economically, and 
more conveniently, with a 
Special Checking Account. 
You can open your account 
for any amount and there is 
no monthly service charge. 
The only cost is for checks 

-in books of 10 for $1 — 
as you need them. Call or 
write for folder. 
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IDEAS MOVE THE EARTH 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


ap EAR Editor: 


Ideas are levers 

That move the earth. 

The man whose nerve centers 
Are in his hands 

Says of the man of ideas: 

“He is impractical, a theorist” — 
And proceeds to work 

With machines and tools 

That represent the culmination 
Of endeavors of a long succession 
Of men of ideas scorned 

As dreamers insulated 

In ivory towers. 


It is a commonplace 

That the blueprint 
Precedes the construction 
Back of the blueprints 
Are ideas that finally are 
Generated into the stuft 
Of reality. For instance, 
This war will be won, 
Not on the battlefield, 
But in the laboratory 
And on the assembly line. 
Men of ideas must perfect 
The weapons used 

By men of action. 


Ideas are abstractions, 
Intangibles; we cannot build 
Them out of wood or metal 
Or even plastics. 

We cannot hold them 

In our hands, observe 

Size, weight, contour. 

They reside in the nervous 
Structure of the individual 
Willing and able to think. 
Therefore, to the unthinking 
They do not exist; 

They cannot be seen 

Or examined externally. 


These remarks on the nature 
Of ideas remind me of 

My principal in a private 
School dedicated to 

The formal disciplines: 

Latin, Greek, and mathematics 


Then one fall there came 

A startling announcement — 
Courses in domestic science 
Would be offered for 

The first time. The classic 
Walls had been breached. 

To a friend the good Doctor, 
My principal, explained the 
Innovation in this fashion: 

He was on his way 

To church one Sunday morning, 
When he saw a sign 

Bearing the legend: 
DRESSMAKERS nailed on one 
Of the fluted columns 

Gracing the portico 

OF College Hall. 

In rage he tore the 

Offending sign from the 

Pillar and heaved it away. 
Later when he had finished 
Simmering, he incubated 

An idea: Why not dressmaking 
And its concomitants — 

Foods and nutrition? 

Not all girls are adapted 

To a program of formal studies 
Furthermore, 

What career is more important 
Than that of successful 
Homemaker? So domestic science 
Became an established fact, 
And prospered. 


The Saturday night previous 
To the sign-ripping episode 

I was on the prowl with 
Other boys. My share in this 
Extra-curricular activity 

Was to remove the dressmakers 
Sign from its original position 
In front of the shop 

Where two maiden ladies 
Plied their needles 

For a livelihood, 

And nail it on the classic 

Pillar, which I did, never 
Giving the project any thought 
But getting the job done, 
Keeping clear of the local 
Dogberry, and getting home. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL AT WAR 


LOWELL PITCHES IN FOR THE WAR EFFORT 


Miss Rafael Piscitelli, Student, Lowell High School, San Francisco 


' I, a letter from the San Francisco 
League for Service Men, Lowell stu- 
dents were thanked for the 20,000 
books and 100,000 magazines that they 
had contributed toward making the 
lonely -hours of service men more 
pleasant. This collection of reading 
material, led by the Junior Statesmen 
of Lowell, is but one of the many 
services Lowell is performing to help 
bring this war to a close. 


Let us look at her record. Ten fur coats, 
from which can be made jackets to keep 
out that Newfoundland-to-Murmansk cold 
for Merchant Mariners, were given. Bullets 
can be made from the 10,000 keys that were 
collected. Parachuetes will be constructed 
from the 50 pounds of stockings, nylon or 
otherwise, that were accumulated. Lowell 
girls parted with their necklaces, bracelets 
and pins to the extent that 7200 pieces of 
junk jewelry were collected. These are used 
to compensate South Sea Islanders for odd 
jobs for our troops. 


Many Activities 


Then there are the volunteer workers — 
those unsung heroes of this war who are 
filling positions for which they receive no 
reward but who, when this war is won, will 
know they too helped. 


Lowell students filled applications and 
ROTC cadets ushered at the ration boards 
during the issuance of new books. The 
Tri-Y and Junior Statesmen lent a hand 
there, too. The Irwin Memorial and Red 
Cross Blood Banks see students, too young 
to give blood, giving time as attendants. 


Not far from Lowell is the Southern 
Pacific Hospital. There, many Lowell pupils 
can be found. No, they haven't a broken 
arm or a fractured skull as the result of a 
football encounter. An energetic constitu- 
tion and a willing spirit to get things done 
in the face of a serious shortage of clerical 
help has driven them there. Clerical work 
has also been done at the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 


November 11, 1943, was Bond Day at 
Lowell. With posters declaring, “If you 
buy a bond, you may win a bond,” $7960.15 
worth of bonds were bought. A ten-cent 
chance to win a bond or prizes of stamps 
was offered to each purchaser of a hond 


The grand total of bonds and stamps sold 
during 1943 was $279,569.40. 


Nor to be overlooked is the thing of 
which we, at Lowell, are most proud: our 
Bomber. Soaring over the clouds is the 





Short daylight hours make artificial lighting in your 
home more important, not only for normal seeing, but for 
all those increased seeing tasks imposed by school work, 
and long evenings of study, reading and other seeing tasks. 


This year the problems of attaining good lighting are 
greater than usual because electricity is a wartime essential 
and must not be wasted. Each lamp must deliver full value 
in light for the electricity it uses. 


In order to do this, a few simple rules should be ob- 


served: 


1. Reflectors, lamp bulbs, and shades must be kept 


CLEAN. 


2. Shades open at the top and wide at the bottom dis- 


tribute light best. 


4. Group your furniture, and then place each lamp to 
serve as many persons as possible. 


For additional wartime suggestions, send for the free booklet offered below. 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL 


BUREAU 


LIGHT FOR EYES 
WITH WORK TO DO 


This season of this year your family needs the best 
electric light you can provide. 


Shades with white lining deliver much more usable 
light than those with any tinted lining. 
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Indian, 


Lowell 
worth of bonds and stamps. Lowell is the 
only high school in San Francisco to put a 
plane into the skies and, we hope, eventu- 


ally bomb Berlin. 


bought with $305,046.40 


John H. Pitman, formerly teacher at Tur- 
lock Union High School, Stanislaus County, 
is now Ist Lieutenant, Headquarters Army 
Air Force Bombardier School, Deming, New 
Mexico, where he is a technical bombardier 
instructor. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU, 


1355 Market St., Dept. S-244, 
San Francisco 3, California. 


Please send your free booklet, 
“Lighting for the Home Front.” 
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U. 8S. History 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


aes Brothers, publishers, 
have issued A History of the United 
States for High Schools, by William 
Henry Yarbrough, Ph.D., Principal, 
West End High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Clarence Vernon Bruner, 
Ph.D., Social 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee; and Herbert 
French Hancox, A.M., Editorial De- 
partment, Laidlaw Brothers. 


Science Department, 


This book is arranged on the modi 
fied unit plan. It consists of a chrono- 
logical outline, followed by 5 units 
which tell the history of our nation; 
—1. The Peopling of America; 2. 
Pioneering in Democracy; 3. National- 
ism and Foreign Relations; 4. Our 
Economic Development; and 5. Our 
Social and Cultural Development. 


Practically every phase of the his- 
tory of our republic is covered in these 
units. Each unit in itself portrays the 
life and doings of the people from the 
earliest to the present day. 


The unit on social and cultural develop- 
ment is a splendid exposition of the social 
changes in American life and includes the 
development of American literature, art, 
music, drama, education and social reforms. 

This big text is well-illustrated with pic- 
tures of historical significance and contains 
maps which aid in the development of 


Laidlaw Brothers ................. pte sia SS 
Lippincott Company, J. B.... 

Macmillan Company, The 

Northern California Electrical Bureau 
Ronald Press Company, The 

Screen Adettes, Inc. .............. 

Standard Oil Company 

United Air Lines 

Wagner Publishing Company, Harr 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 


ian XRMGORD «4.8.5. 3rd cover 


Wrigley, Jr. Company, William 


historical ideas. There are approximately 
900 pages; price, $2.40. 

Of the three brothers, Richard Laidlaw 
has recently come from New York City to 
manage the California business of the firm. 
Headquarters are located at 116 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


Postwar Ameriea 


a Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City 18, 
is issuing a series of 6 reports on post- 
war America by the internationally 
known economist Stuart Chase. 


The series comprises: 1. The Road We 
Are Traveling, 1914-42, published; 2. Goals 
for America: a budget of our needs and 
resources, published; 3. Where's the Money 
Coming From? problems of postwar finance, 
published; 4. Farmer, Worker, Businessman, 
their place in postwar America, in prepara- 
tion; 5. Tomorrow's Trade, problems of our 
foreign commerce, in preparation: 6. Win- 
ning the Peace, in preparation. The series 
of 6, $5; separately, $1 each. 


Number 3, dealing with problems of post- 
war finance, is now available. The Fund 
says “If you believe that the free enterprise 
system should survive, and that the evils 
which endangered it in the past should be 
corrected, you will be deeply interested in 
Mr. Chase's proposals. 


“Here, in a short, exciting book, is one 


of the few simple explanations of the true 


nature of money, the realities behind the 
debt structure, and the means which exist 
for controlling our economic future.” 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 


February 2 — Social Hygiene Day; na- 
tional observance. 


February 5 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section: 
regular meeting. Friday Morning Club, 
Los Angeles. 


February 12 — Abraham Lincoln's Birth- 
day. 


February 14 — St- Valentine’s Day. 


February 19 — CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA State Headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


February 
Birthday. 


22 — George Washington's 


February 29 —- Alameda County Teach- 
ers Association; regular meeting. Hayward: 


February 29 — Leap Year Day. 


March 7-14 — California 
Week; statewide observance. 
State Chairman. 


Conservation 
Pearl Chase, 


March 8-10 - 
School 


series of 5 regional meetings, Kansas City. 


American Association of 


Administrators; final meeting in 


March 13-15 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
convention. Hotel Californian, Fresno. 


March 24 — League of Nations Associa- 
tion; 18th annual student contest. 


March 25 —-CTA Bay Section Council: 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 


regular session. 


San Francisco. 


March 25-31 — 
tional observance. 


China Book Week: na- 


April 7-8 — CTA State Council of Edu- 
cation, annual meeting (April 8); Board of 
Directors and State Committee Meetings- 
San Francisco. 


April 9 — Easter Sunday. 


April 24-29 — California Public Schools 
Week; 25th annual observance. Charles 
Albert Adams, State Chairman. 


May 1-7 — Russian Book Week; national 
observance. 


May 2 — U. S. Presidential Primaries. 


May 5—Contra Costa Teachers Insti- 
tute. Richmond. 


May 14-31 — Allied Youth; W. Roy 
Breg tour of California secondary schools 


May 30-— Memorial Day- 


July 3-7 — National Education Associa- 


tion: annual meeting. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


August 29 — Direct Primaries. 
November 7 — General Election, U.S.A 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. . 


It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 


Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 


3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 
“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 


Vacuum Cleaner.” 





These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





------— SSS 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 


| Opp Nae “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 

| slaeieaa treet “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 

| s iaatita ...-. “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 

a peees 4 “Amber and Amperes” 

| ia ae ats oa oe “Today’s Ben Franklins” 

| siete ak “Science in Everyday Things” 

| (0 Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
| (Price $1.00) 

| The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 
| 

| 

I 


(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


Charts on Everyday Electricity 
1) “The Incandescent Lamp”; [J “The Electric Toaster”;’ 
() “The Electric Motor”; [] “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 


C1] Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 
School Service 


C] Chart 


Name Position 
School 


City 
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| QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


and the correct ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staft. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 


designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 

It teaches the child how to use reference 

materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





